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INTRODUCTION 


Rev. Father John Schoenmakers S. J. has 
been characterized as the “father of civilization 
in southeast Kansas.” He was at least there when 
the first evidence of civilization made its appear- 
ance, and he took a most active part in its promo- 
tion. He came among the Osage Indians who 
then owned a large part of southern Kansas, 
when they had no schools, when they lived around 
the campfire and knew no religion except the 
worship of the Great Spirit as they saw Him 
manifest in the planets, the elements and the 
works of nature. He brot to them the message 
of Christ. He brot to them the Christian religion 
which is the real foundation of all civilization. 
He brot to them schools in which to teach them 
the ways of civilization, the things they should 
know, that would lift them out of semi-savagery 
to better methods of life. He came at the request 
of the Osages who had asked that “black-gowns” 
be sent among them to teach their children. 


I had the good fortune to know this great and 
good man during the last two years of his life 
and to be a pupil in his school even while some of 
the Osages were still in attendance. Being a small 
boy then, I did not realize his greatness until later 
years when I learned more of his activities and 
the great value of the services he rendered the 
Osage tribe, which, thanks to him, is now the 
“richest tribe on earth.” Few if any men can be 
found in this age who would have the courage 
to brave the perils of such a wilderness as he 
found then far out beyond the borders of civiliza- 
tion, and fewer still are they who could accomp- 
lish such gratifying results under such great dif- 
ficulties and handicaps. Few indeed can be found 
who would work like he worked, suffer like he 
suffered, beg like he begged, and pay out the last 
cent of his receipts to save the children of a 
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benighted race without regard to his own com- 
fort and welfare. 


Kansas has claimed as her citizens, many 
statesmen and men of national repute, but few 
if any have rendered a greater service to human- 
ity than this modest man who lived in obscurity 
and shunned public applause. Much that he did 
was known only to his closest friends, but the 
country was blessed because of his noble deeds. 
I do not pretend to do justice to his nobility of 
character, his unfaltering loyalty to the Union, or 
his self-sacrificing life of devotedness to others. 
Kindly, gentle priest, the soul of humility, he 
would have no eulogy. His life and achievements 
wrote his epitaph in the hearts and memories of 
those who knew him. He hada great gift for last- 
ing friendship, and there are men yet living who 
knew him and loved him. He moved amongst 
his fellow men with a kindly courtesy, which 
never failed. He manifested in their regard a 
sympathetic interest that was the flower of priest- 
ly virtue and which won their honor and respect. 
Truly the world was better because of him having 
lived in it. 


A NATIVE OF HOLLAND 


John Schoenmakers was born November 20, 
1807, in an humble home in the little village of 
Waspick, Langstaat, in the province of North 
Brabant, Holland. His father was Henry Schoen- 
makers, and his mother was Petronella Kam. 
Both parents were natives of Waspick, just plain 
humble citizens with no record of achievements 
that would set them apart from their neighbors. 
But they were sturdy people, the kind for which 
Holland was long famous, the kind that could 
dike out the old ocean and harness the wind to 
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drain their land. Altho in the days of John 
Schoenmakers’ boyhood Holland contained an 
area only one-tenth that of the state of Kansas, the 
thrifty, sturdy people had become important fac- 
tors in the world’s commerce and held posses- 
sions on other parts of the globe. In their limited 
and crowded areas, with practically no forests or 
mineral resources, they had by sheer courage, 
enterprise and activity, sent their ships to the 
busy marts of the world in successful competition 
with the greater nations. From this sturdy race 
came John Schoenmakers who was destined to 
display much the same spirit on land that his an- 
cestors displayed on the seas. 


The Dutch, as the Hollanders are often called, 
are naturally a peaceful people, and had affairs 
been left to their choice, they would have proceed- 
ed quietly in the even tenor of their way, but they 
could not escape the machinations of the rulers 
of Europe. Even tho it possessed a very small 
area, the great Napoleon deemed Holland a 
country of sufficient importance that, after cap- 
turing it, with his army, he placed his brother 
Louis Napoleon at the head of its government, 
hence it may be said that John Schoenmakers was 
born a subject of France. 


Altho Catholics were in a minority in Holland 
as a whole, they predominated in North Brabant, 
hence the future missionary spent his boyhood 
days in a strongly Catholic environment, and 
early began to show a leaning toward a very de- 
vout Christian life. His early piety, encouraged 
by his devoted Catholic parents, forecasted the 
saintly and useful life he was destined to lead 
thousands of miles away on the prairies of 
Kansas. He seemed to have inherited the strong 
character of his father and the gentle virtues of 
his mother. He was a bright, intelligent, active 
boy who gave distinctive evidences of a useful 
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life. His primary education was received from his 
parents and in the local school. Then he became 
a student in the DeNeff school in Tournout, Bel- 
gium, near where then lived J. P. DeSmet, who 
also was destined to become a famous missionary 
among the American Indians, and part of the 
time to be a companion of John Schoenmakers. 


Mr. DeNeff was a layman, but he was a very 
devout Catholic and a very ardent supporter of 
the missionary movement among the natives of. 
America. He lent his energies to encouraging 
eligible and acceptable young men to enter the 
missionary field. John Schoenmakers was only 
one of the many who yielded to his influence. In 
the atmosphere of that school had grown up J. P. 
DeSmet, Charles Van Quickenborn and others 
who have since become noted among the pioneer 
Jesuit missionaries of the west. DeNeff perhaps 
exerted a greater influence in the American mis- 
sionary field than any other layman in the world. 
He found an apt student in John Schoenmakers, 
one whose natural inclinations were towards that 
very same missionary field in which he was him- 
self so much interested. DeNeff bent his educa- 
tional efforts to fit the inclinations of his pupil 
and to give to him the mental equipment required 
for the arduous labors of his future life. 


Long years ago when Christ walked by the 
Sea of Galilee and seeing Peter and Andrew said, 
“Come follow Me,” He gave the first of a long 
series of calls which He has never ceased to give 
to men that they might give themselves to His 
service and “Go teach all nations.” Down thru 
the ages came the echo of his voice, “Come follow 
Me,” and John Schoenmakers, having completed 
his education, heard and heeded the call of the 
Master to enter upon the important career of 
working to save immortal souls. He according- 
ly was ordained a secular priest in Belgium and 
celebrated his first Mass on April 16, 1833. At 
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this time the struggle between Holland and Bel- 
gium for separate governments was in progress. 
Heretofore these two countries had been under 
one government, and much of the time it was 
controlled by foreign powers. In religious belief, 
in laws and usages, in language, in interests, the 
Belgians had little in common with the Batavian 
province now known as Holland. The inhabitants 
were of different races, with instincts and feel- 
ings not merely diverse but opposing. The Bel- 
glan province spoke French or Wallon; the Ba- 
tavians spoke Dutch. The Belgians were then as 
now strict Catholics while the Dutch were mostly 
Protestants. The Dutch devoted their energies to 
commerce and seafaring callings. They owned 
colonies and held interests in foreign lands. The 
Belgians were agriculturalists except in parts 
where the mineral supply made them manufac- 
turers. The Dutch connected themselves with 
Germany and England, while the Belgians af- 
filiated more closely with the French because of 
similar religious, linguistic and commercial 
characteristics. Such a diversity could not long 
be kept in harmony, or stand the brunt of a poli- 
tical upheaval such as was then in progress in 
Europe. After a short struggle, a separation was 
effected in 1830, the terms of which were accept- 
able to the Dutch but protested by Belgium. The 
climax came the next year when the Belgians, 
after constructing a new and liberal constitution 
with a broad representative government, offered 
the crown to Leopold of Saxe-Coburg. This an- 
gered the Dutch who invaded Belgium. The op- 
portune appearance of a French army checked 
the invaders and gave time for diplomacy. The 


diplomats were striving to bring about harmony 
when the young priest was ready to enter upon 
his life’s work. Being Dutch by birth, but a de- 
votee of the religion of the Belgians, he saw no 
field for his labors among the contending forces. 
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Accordingly he settled his affairs at home, bade 
farewell to parents, relatives and friends and set 
sail for America, arriving in New York on Christ- 
mas day, 1833. 


JOINS THE JESUITS 


Having long cherished a desire to join the 
Jesuits who held such a fine record for missionary 
work, Father Schoenmakers proceeded without 
delay to Georgetown, Maryland, and offered him- 
self to the superior of the Jesuit novitiate. His 
offer was readily accepted, and he became a mem- 
ber of that famous order on January 16, 1834. 
In response to an appeal for helpers in the west, 
he was sent, with several young priests, to Floris- 
ant, Missouri, to join Father Van Quickenborn’s 
little colony, the following July. There he met 
Father DeSmet and other Jesuits who had come 
over from Belgium twelve years ahead of him and 
formed associations which were to continue in a 
way until the pruning knife of time selected them 
for another world. He was assigned to a position 
in the St. Louis University, then a young but 
growing institution. It was even then the greatest 
school east of the Rocky Mountains in the Louis- 
iana purchase. In 1837 he was made superior of 
the country place known as College Hill where the 
Jesuits usually spent the summer or any other 
period given to them for rest and recuperation. 
This place was really a farm of three-hundred 
acres located on the Bellefontaine road three and 
one-half miles from the city limits of St. Louis 
at that time. It had been purchased with the in- 
tention of building the St. Louis University on it. 
The plans for the proposed buildings were drawn 
and the contract for the basement let to a mason. 
When the foundation had been dug the mason 
died, the work stopped and the contract voided. 
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The execution of this undertaking was postponed 
to another year, and at a later time the project 
was abandoned altogether. St. Louis was then, as 
later, a growing city and before many years its 
limits spread out to this farm. That part of North 
St. Louis known for years as Lowell was built on 
the College Hill farm. This made the farm very 
valuable, and the proceeds from the sale of this 
land in 1847 later furnished much of the money 
used in erecting the University buildings on the 
old site in the city. Father Schoenmakers spent 
near ten years as superior of this farm. At the 
time he was selected to become superior of the 
mission among the Osages, he was pastor of the 
eae of St. Charles Borromeo, at St. Charles, 
O. 


GOES TO KANSAS 


Not every one the Lord has chosen 
To battle in His holy war; 

One toils for Him in peace and quiet, 
Another fights in fields afar. 


Oh, happy those whom Christ selected 
And vested with celestial might, 

To snatch lost sheep from the snares of Satan. 
An lead them back to paths aright. 


Who armor-clad with courage wander 
To distant, darksome pagan lands, 
Before whose power foes departing, 
Release the soul’s infernal bands. 
—Josephine McNamara. 


Father Schoenmakers first visit to the Osages 
on the Neosho was in the fall of 1846, when he 
went to inspect the buildings and to ascertain 
what supplies would be necessary for the school, 
his co-workers and himself. His introduction to 
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his future home was anything but auspicious, 
pleasing or even promising. The buildings were 
not completed, were being poorly constructed by 
contractors who were anxious to get back to civ- 
ilization and were shirking the work in many 
ways. Then too, the buildings were located far 
out on the plains many miles from sources of 
supplies and from the known habitat of the white 
man. The Osages greeted him cordially after their 
manner, but there was an utter absence of signs of 
civilization. Altho he had received some insight, 
while located in Missouri, as to what he might 
expect out on the prairies beyond the borders of 
the white Man’s domain, he was scarcely prepar- 
ed for the conditions that confronted him. His 
carly days had been spent in a densely populated 
country, among the most “modern” people of that 
period. Altho the transition had been made by 
degrees, he was hardly prepared to meet the other 
extreme. He had traversed the great ocean 
where, as the ships sailed on to the westward, the 
searching eye beheld nothing but rolling billows 
of water. Now he stood in the midst of a great 
level expanse of prairie with no water in sight, 
but where billows of waving grass were rolling 
before the wind as far as the eye could see. The 
people among whom he had lived were modestly 
clad, but out here the native adults appeared, 
even on state occasions, with only a cloth around 
the middle of the body, while the children were 
entirely nude. Having spent his life among people 
of education and refinement, he now stood among 
a people who knew practically nothing about 
education or the ways of civilization, save the 
vices they had acquired from unscrupulous trad- 
ers who had come among them to barter for furs, 


or from outlaws who had sought refuge among 
them to escape the hand of justice. Aside from 
the workmen on the buildings, who were quicken- 
ing their efforts that they might get away the 
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sooner, there was only one lone trader who could 
speak a language with which he was familiar. He 
was overcome by lonesomeness and homesick- 
ness. He felt he would be handicapped for life 
if he cast his lot in such surroundings, in what 
appeared to be another world, among beings of 
different views, different customs, different men- 
tal attitudes. 


“The blood of martyrs is the seed of Christ- 
ians,” wrote Tertullian in the early days of the 
Christian era, and we may well thank God that in 
our day too, there are those willing to lay down 
their lives that the petition “Thy Kingdom Come,” 
may be verified. There are heroes by the side of 
whose trials and hardships our sacrifices dwindle 
into insignificance. Braye souls have common 
sympathies, and they willingly lay down their 
lives for the least of Christ’s children. Father 
Schoenmakers was cast in this mold. For years 
he had been yearning to be sent to the missionary 
field among the American Indians. He had sent 
up fervent supplications to the throne of God to 
hasten the day when he might enter upon his 
labors. Now that his prayer was answered and 
his hour was at hand, would he falter? There be- 
fore him was'a fertile field for missionary labors. 
Would the burning zeal for the conversion of the 
Indians, which had animated him since his grad- 
uation in the DeNeff school in Belgium, now 
desert him? No! He was no coward. Despite 
the discouraging situation confronting him, he 
would shirk no duty. He had consecrated his life 
to God’s work. God had guided him to this field, 
and here he would do his best. Having heard the 
“Call of the Master,” he would heed it. He had 
given up home and all earthly possessions to ob- 
serve the words of Christ to Peter, “Follow Me 
and I will make you a fisher of men.” No fear of 
hardships, personal sacrifices, or of worldly dif- 
ficulties should deter him from doing his full 
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duty now that the Master had pointed it out to 
him. 

Father Schoenmakers spent several days 
among the Osages studying them, the country and 
conditions, trying to forecast some of the prob- 
lems that might confront him in the future so he 
could prepare to meet them; then he journeyed 
back to his comrades in St. Louis, where he spent 
the winter in making ready for his future labors 
among the Osages. 


SECOND TRIP TO KANSAS 


Into a distant country, far across the foam, 

Went a lonely band of missionaries, friendless 
and alone. 

They ae not carry with them precious gems or 
gold, 


Nor did they go to conquer as Napoleon of old. 


Instead, they carried with them the Master’s hal- 
lowed Word, 


And pacified the hungry hearts, with the Truth so 
long unheard. 
—Agnes O’Connor. 


Winter passed and spring was here before 
Father Schoenmakers had completed his plans 
and collected his supplies for his return to the 
Osages. Father John Bax S. J. and three lay 
brothers had been selected as his companions and 
assistants in the new field of labor. Father Bax 
was a native of Belgium, a younger man than 
Father Schoenmakers, but imbued with a similar 
spirit and desire. He also possessed a bountiful 
supply of youthful energy and ambition which 
served him well in later days. The two priests 
were very warm friends, and were most congenial 
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companions during the four years Father Bax 
lived and labored with him among the Osages in 
Kansas. 


On April 7, 1847, the little party bade fare- 
well to friends and associates in St. Louis and 
embarked on a boat for the trip up the Mississippi 
and Missouri rivers to Westport Landing, now 
Kansas City. The river boats of that period were 
small, slow motioned and usually heavily laden, 
hence the trip up the river that can now be made 
in a few hours, required two weeks. Arriving at 
Westport, ox teams were engaged to convey the 
supplies to the mission. The reader who may 
have seen one of the early-day ox teams as it 
slowly meandered on its way, can realize what a 
weary trip was ahead of the missionary band, al- 
ready weary from slow progress. Two miles per 
hour was considered a good pace for such. 


The roads where there were any roads 
at all, in 1847 were poorly broken _ trails, 
along which an. occasional government or 
trader’s supply wagon passed. No bridges span- 
ned the streams, and fording them was often a 
dangerous undertaking. No houses dotted the 
prairie then, and no shelter was available for the 
night. Their beds were spread beside or under the 
wagons where they were exposed to the elements 
and to the chance visits of wild beasts which then 
roamed at will over the prairies. For seven days 
thus they traveled, and on April 28, 1847, three 
weeks after they left St. Louis, they arrived at 
their destination on the Neosho. The same trip 
can now be made in an automobile in a day, or in 
an airplane in less than three hours. Father Bax, 
in one of his letters to Father DeSmet, told of 
some of the hardships of the trip, as follows: 

“To you, dear father, who have many times 
traversed the great extent, from the states to the 
Pacific, who have traveled over the Rocky Mount- 
ains and their valleys, our pains, troubles and 
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fatigues must appear insignificant. But the trial 
was very severe to us who were entering for the 
first time, into the immense prairies of the Indi- 
ans, which we had only measured according to 
the deceptive images of our imagination. Truly 
the reality appeared to us very different. We 
endured hunger, thirst and cold. For a fortnight 
we were obliged to pass our nights in the open 
air, in the dampest season of the year, each having 
naught for a bed but a buffalo hide and a single 
blanket.” 


In the same letter Father Bax told of the 
warm reception the Osages gave them on their 
arrival. He wrote: ‘ 


“After Father Schoenmakers had left them, 
the poor Indians counted the days and hours until 
spring, at which time he promised to return to 
them. It would be impossible to paint to you the 
enthusiasm with which we were received. They 
considered us as men whom the Great Spirit had 
sent to teach them the good news of salvation; 
to trace out to them the path to heaven, and to 
procure them also earthly peace and plenty.” 


The Indians came in groups to see the Top- 
uska-Watanka, (the priest-lords) and pay them 
their homage. They did everything they could to 
make the missionaries feel welcome, and to ex- 


press their joy in the presence of the blackgowns 
amongst them. 


Father Schoenmakers found the houses un- 
finished, very inconvenient and far too small to 
serve the purpose for which they were intended. 
They were also poorly located, being near the 
East margin of the Osage country, with only one 
village of about twenty-five wigwams close at 
hand. The other villages ranged from four to 
sixty miles distant. About 3500 of the total of 
5000 Osages resided on the Neosho, but were 
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THE OLD LOG CHURCH 


scattered along the stream from Little Town, now 
Oswego, northward as far as Le Roy. The others 
resided along the Verdigris river or farther west. 


ESTABLISHES THE MISSION SCHOOL 


Hard by Neosho river stood 

The weather beaten church and school 
Where Osage from stream and wood 

Were taught the creed and golden rule. 
Walter S. Keith. 


The establishment of a school among the 
Osages on the Neosho, where Father Schoen- 
makers was destined to become the “black-robed 
chief of the Mission,” may be traced back to 
events that occurred even before he was ordained 
a priest or knew much if anything of the natives 
west of the Mississippi. Father Ponziglione, in 
one of his interesting historical letters, says a 
delegation of Osages, headed by their chiefs and 
leading men, called on Right Reverened Bishop 
Dubourg at St. Louis in 1820, and asked that he 
send Catholic missionaries among them to teach 
them the ways of God. In 1823, the bishop went 
to Washington, D. C., for the purpose of consult- 
ing President Monroe and the secretary of war, 
John C. Calhoun, on the subject of devising means 
for educating children of Indian tribes in his 
diocese, which then comprised practically all of 
the Louisiana Purchase. Secretary Calhoun sug- 
gested the expediency of inviting the Jesuits of 
Georgetown, Maryland, to furnish members of 
their order to assist in that work. Rev. Charles 
Neal, was provincial of the Jesuits in America at 
that time, and to him the bishop appealed for 
help, offering to donate a fertile farm near the 
Missouri river about seventeen miles northwest 
of St. Louis, and to turn over to them his own 
church and residence in St. Louis. 
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This appeal was made at an opportune time, 
for several young men had recently been brot 
over from Belgium in 1821, by Rev. Father Ner- 
inx, founder of the Sisters of Loretto, all of whom 
entered the novitiate of the Jesuits at George- 
town. Rev. Charles Van Quickenborne S. J. was 
master of the novices. He had come to America 
with the idea of becoming a missionary among 
the Indians. The same idea had urged the novices 
to come to the new world with Father Nerinx. 
When the provincial asked Father Van Quicken- 
borne to become the leader and superior of a 
company to move to St. Louis, he readily accept- 
ed. Volunteers from among the novices were 
asked to accompany him. The six young Belgians 
answered enthusiastically that nothing could be 
more pleasing to them than to be his companions 
in a journey to the region where the Red man 
dwelt, and his co-laborers in the missionary 
field; that they were longing for the time when 
the opportunity would be offered them of de- 
voting their lives to the conversion and civiliza- 
tion of the Indians in the great west. Twelve 
Jesuits made up the party that started westward 
April 11, 1823, just ten years before Father 
Schoenmakers was ordained a priest in his home 
beyond the sea. In that party were men who were 
destined to take a very active part in western 
missionary life. Father Van Quickenborne was 
the first Jesuit to visit the Osages out in Kansas 
Territory. | He made four trips to the Osage 
country, and some authorities say he picked out 
the spot where the mission on the Neosho was 
later located, altho twelve years intervened be- 
tween his last visit and, the first trip of Father 
Schoenmakers. 


To Father Van Quickenborne belongs the 
honor of having established the manual training 
school for the Osages near Florisant, Mo., in 
1824, which later grew to be the St. Louis Uni- 
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versity, and which some say was the first school 
of its kind possessing any degree of permanency 
among the Osages. 

The United Foreign Missionary Society, of 
New York, composed of protestant churches with 
the Presbyterians in the lead, had established a 
school called Union mission, on the Neosho about 
twenty-five miles north of Ft. Gibson, Oklahoma, 
in 1821, and a mission school at Harmony, Mo., 
the same year. Rev. Benton Prixley, who was at 
first the assistant superintendent at Harmony, 
came to the Neosho in 1824 and started a mission 
and school on the west side of the river northwest 
of where St. Paul, Kansas, now stands. He did 
not succeed very well and in 1829 he gave it up 
as a poor undertaking. N. P. Dodge, also a super- 
intendent at Harmony, came to the Neosho in 
1830 and established a mission without a school 
near the mouth of Four Mile Creek, about three 
miles northwest of the spot selected for Father 
Schoenmakers’ mission. He was more successful 
than Rev. Prixley, and continued here until 1837, 
when he too departed. Before leaving he also 
tried a school but met with poor success. This 
was the last of the early protestant missions 
among the Osages. They did not appear to take 
kindly to the doctrine of Calvin. This point was 
emphasized by the chief himself in a speech to 
Major Harvey, United States superintendent of 
Indian tribes, who visited them about this time to 
consult them about the establishment of a manual 
training school. The chief said: 

“Tf our Great Father desires that we have 
missionaries, you will tell him to send us black- 
gowns, who will teach us to pray to the Great 
Spirit in the French manner.” 

This speech was no doubt prompted by the 
experiences of the Osages with Father Van Quick- 
enborne and other missionary priests who had 
visited the tribe from time to time. Father La 
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Croix had visited the Osages in 1820, and the re- 
cords of St. Francis church at Osage Mission, now 
St. Paul, show he baptized) a number of Osages 
on this trip. These were the first Christian bap- 
tisms performed in Kansas, of which there is a 
known record. 

Father Van Quickenborne was the first Jesuit 
to visit the Osages on the Neosho. His first trip 
was the same year Rev. Prixley came. He made 
at least three trips later, in 1829, 1830 and 1834. 
On his second trip he performed the first Christ- 
ian marriage, of which there is any record, in 
Kansas. 

Major Harvey was not a Catholic, but he 
sought to do what appeared to him to be best for 
his wards, and accordingly his recommendation 
to the government embodied the ideas expressed 
by the chief. In the spring of 1845 a resolution 
was passed in the office of U. S. Indian Affairs to 
establish a manual labor school among the Osages, 
and the sum of $3456 was placed in the hands of 
Major Harvey to be used in erecting the necessary 
buildings, one for the use of the Osage boys and 
one for the use of the Osage girls. Two buildings © 
were erected in 1846, each being of sufficient 
size to accommodate twenty pupils, with their 
teachers. These buildings were erected merely 
as an experiment, with the idea of erecting larger 
ones if the school proved a success. 

Major Harvey entered into a contract with 
Rev. Father Van DeVelde S. J. who became vice 
provincial of the Jesuits in Missouri in 1843. The 
contract provided that the Jesuits take charge of 
the school and that the government would pay 
them $55 per year per pupil for board and tuition. 
The number of pupils was at first limited to 
thirty-five, but Major Harvey held the option of 
permitting an increase whenever in his judgment 
available funds and circumstances would permit 
it. Father Schoenmakers was selected by the vice 
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provincial to be the superior of this new under- 
taking. The executive ability he had shown 
while superintendent of the College Hill farm had 
impressed his superiors so favorably there was no 
hesitancy in assigning him to the position of su- 
perior or “chief of the mission.” 


OPENS THE SCHOOL 


“What greater work, 
O son of St. Ignatius, can be found, 
Or has been known than this! A country saved— 


A race redeemed. 
—Walter J. Blakely. 


The missionaries began without delay to ad- 
just themselves to their surroundings, to study the 
language, manners, customs, fads, fancies and pe- 
culiarities of those among whom they were to 
labor. There was much to do to prepare their 
quarters for use, and none to do it but themselves. 
But there were no shirkers in the little band, the 
two priests vying with the lay brothers in doing 
the manual labor necessary to make ready for 
the school and they made such progress they were 
able to begin the school work on May 10, 1847, 
with thirteen pupils in attendance. By the end of 
the month the number had grown to fourteen, and 
by the end of the year, to twenty-eight. This was 
the humble beginning of a school which was des- 
tined to draw pupils even from foreign lands, 
and which continues today to be one of the best 
of its kind in the middle west. 

The Osages were not always “the richest tribe 
in America.” When Father Schoenmakers first 
came among them they were very poor indeed. 
They possessed nothing but their wigwams and a 
few ponies. They depended mostly on the hunt for 
their supply of provisions. The squaws tended a 
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little patch of corn and some pumpkins, but as 
the hoe was the chief instrument of cultivation, 
and even its use very limited, the yield was so 
small it was frequently consumed before harvest 
time. Such inroads were being made on the wild 
game the supply was yearly diminishing. Each. 
season the hunters had to go farther west to reach 
the grazing grounds of the bison or buffalo, which 
was the chief source of food supply. Such inva- 
sions were being made on the buffalo herds that 
the number slaughtered each year greatly exceed- 
ed the natural increase. It was not therefore dif- 
ficult for Father Schoenmakers to see that the 
time was not far distant when this, as well as 
other classes of wild game, would disappear en- 
tirely, and that starvation would then face the 
natives unless another method of producing food 
was introduced. The products of the soil being 
the chief source of food among civilized peoples, 
he set about to introduce agriculture on an extend- 
ed scale among the Osages. One of the subjects 
taught in the school therefore was agriculture. 
No text books nor scientific equipment for use 
in the teaching, were available then, but Father 
Schoenmakers’ experience on the College Hill 
farm near St. Louis served him well in this 
emergency. He also had some knowledge of the 
truck farming methods of his native land. The 
lay brothers had also spent part of their lives on 
farms in eastern states. This combined infor- 
mation was formed into a regular course of study 
as far as applicable to the situation, and regular 
instructions given to the Osage boys each day. 
The season of 1847 being far advanced before 
these plans were in readiness, little demonstration 
work was done before the spring of 1848. 


Plans began early for the first season of 
actual farm work. Some of the sod ground was 
broken in the fall so the winter rains and freezes 
might soften it, thus’ putting it in condition for 
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use in carrying out the ideas being instilled into 
the minds of the Osage boys. The season of 1848 
being favorable, the garden and the field crops 
yielded abundantly, and not only served well to 
show the value of the idea of agriculture, but also 
to encourage the pupils and to provide food for 
those attending the school. All of the ordinary 
branches of educational work were taught at the 
school. The Osage boys proved to be adept pupils, 
responding freely to the efforts of their instruc- 
tors, which not only gave great encouragement to 
Father Schoenmakers, but caused John M. Rich- 
ardson, Osage sub-agent, in his report to the com- 
missioner of Indian affairs, to comment on the 
“unparalled progress” made by the Osage youths 
at the manual labor school. His report is so in- 
teresting it is given here in full; in the next chap- 
tex, 


SCHOOL MAKES GOOD START 


The difficulties encountered did not prevent 
the Osage Manual Labor School from being a 
success as far as results were concerned, even 
from the start. This fact is attested by the official 
report of the Osage Sub-Agent dated April 14, 
1848, which read as follows: 


Sirs: The unparalled progress making by the 
Osage youths, at the manual labor school, induces 
me to call your attention to its situation. 

“From a letter of your predecessor (Mr. 
Crawford) to Major Harvey, superintendent Ind- 
ian affairs, St. Louis, under date of April 25, 1845, 
it appears the present buildings were erected 
merely for an ‘experiment’ for educating the 
Osage children; each building being calculated for 
only twenty scholars. The school is ably and 
efficiently conducted by the Rev. Fathers Schoen- 
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makers and Bax for the boys’ department; the 
female department by four Sisters of Loretto, of 
the Catholic church. 


“The mission is beautifully situated in a 
healthy part of the country, on a slight eminence 
in the prairie, near to and on the east side of the 
big Neosho, and immediately west of Rock creek. 
The present establishment, together with the farm 
and out buildings, cost something near $3500. 


“The school has certainly proved itself equal 
to the task of instilling into the minds of the 
Osage children the rudiments of a good English 
education. It has been in operation near twelve 
months, and many of the boys can write a good 
hand, read tolerably well, and have made consid- 
erable progress in arithmetic. The children ap- 
pear to learn with great facility. They are happy 
and contented. It being a manual labor school, 
the boys are taught out of school hours, the use 
of agricultural implements, and the girls to sew, 
make garden, and in fact everything connected 
with the domestic affairs of a family. 


“A large portion of the children at school are 
full-blooded Osages, being of itself an evidence 
that the mission has the confidence of the Indi- 
ans; that they attach some importance to an edu- 
cation, and are disposed to avail themselves of an 
opportunity to have their children educated. The 
school is certainly, if properly fostered and en- 
couraged by the government, destined to be of 
incalculable advantage to the Osage nation. 


“The building for the boys is only intended 
for twenty; they have crowded into it at this time 
thirty-three thirteen more than were provided 
for. Many more have applied for admission for 
their children, but have been refused for want of 
room. I would respectfully suggest the erecting 
a building sufficiently large that the whole of the 
proceeds of the Osage education fund could be 
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applied towards educating the children of the 
tribe in their own country, and at their own mis- 
sion. I would further suggest, in the event a 
building was concluded on, a roomy one and a 
good one be erected. The present buildings are 
very indifferent, not worth two-thirds of their 
cost. If the fund will sustain seventy children, it 
appears a building 60 feet long, two stories high, 
and 30 feet wide would be amply sufficient; such 
a one would cost, if it was a frame, from $1500 to 
$2200. 

“As it appears necessary, I will earnestly re- 
commend and ask leave of the Department to 
contract for having a well dug for the use of the 
female school, and also for the building, a small 
house say 18x22 feet, to answer the purpose of a 
barn, for the use of the female department. A 
good well of water is absolutely necessary for the 
health of the children and all concerned. The 
barn would be a great convenience. Both the well 
and barn would not cost more than $150. John 
M. Richardson, Osage Sub-Agent. To Hon. W. 
Medill, Commissioner Indian Affairs. 


ENCOUNTER DIFFICULTIES 


Harpless winds and thunder, a drum of hoof and 
horn, 
Sweeping fires at night, a coyote’s call at morn, 
Whirling winds that spake to Job in days of eld, 
Monks, that rode across untrodden wastes upheld. 
—Walter S. Kieth. 


The school was not without 1ts tmiais, dif- 
ficulties and tribulations even from the start. The 
buildings furnished by the government were too 
small and were so poorly built they were almost 
uninhabitable. The contractors had used clay and 
lime without sand for plastering, for mortar in 
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the chimneys and for the joining in the log walls. 
The spring rains melted this mortar so much one 
chimney fell. Cracks came in the walls where 
the joining washed out, and the plaster fell. 
Major Harvey had specified that the buildings 
should be weather boarded, but this had not been 
done. There were no mechanics at the mission 
to make the repairs, and no funds to bring them 
from afar. The coming winter brot attending 
hardships and much suffering to the school. 


Rev. J. J. McInerney, in his history of the 
Catholic church at Humboldt, which was estab- 
lished by Father Ponziglione from Osage Mission, 
paid a fitting tribute to these early laborers in 
God’s vineyard when he wrote this: 


“These men, the missionaries of the Catholic 
church, who came out to the fringe of civilization 
to ‘preach and teach all nations’ antedated the 
first white settlers by many years. They crimson- 
ed the barren plains with their blood, and when 
civilization, with its few paltry comforts, had im- 
printed its seal on the territory, and living became 
at least bearable, the valiant disciples made their 
way still farther into the darkness, following 
the trail of the savage, that the ‘light might shine 
for all men.’ 


“Cheerful, uncomplaining, willing, were these 
volunteers of the Lord’s vineyard, these soldiers 
fighting under the flag of Christ, and they lived 
and kept their stout courage undaunted, thruout 
all the torturous years, because they ‘drank of the 
spiritual Rock that followed them, and that Rock 
was Christ.’ 


“History cannot make men, but men make 
history; the early Jesuit missionaries have illum- 
ined the brighest pages of American history with a 
simple record of their lives and works, and in life 
as in death, have ‘they dowered the Catholic 
church with a heritage of immortal glory. That 
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their works live after them, is attested by the 
spread of Christianity, not alone thruout Kansas, 
but thruout the length and breadth of the conti- 
nent. 


“The spirit which characterized the founders 
of the great order of the Society of Jesus-Ignatius 
of Loyola and Francis Xavier, in their work 
among the savage tribes of their day, reveals it- 
self in the labors of the men who came after 
them, and who spent their lives among the Indi- 
ans of southeastern Kansas. These “Black Coats,” 
as they were called by the Red men, never for 
one moment forgot the motto of their order ‘Ad 
Majorem Dei Gloriam,’—‘All for the honor and 
glory of God,’—and they attracted and won over 
the savage tribes thru their preaching of Christ 
and Him Crucified. 


“Under the teachings of the Jesuits, the sav- 
ages became skilled in all the requisite mechani- 
cal handicrafts, learned in agriculture, tutored in 
a fixed order of life, and under the guidance of 
the ‘Black Coats,’ they showed the sweet simplic- 
ity of little children, in heart, intellect and man- 
ner.” 


OFFICIAL REPORT OF THE FIRST YEAR 


The first official report of Father Schoen- 
makers to the Indian agent, in giving an account 
of his stewardship, tells much of the problems 
and conditions of the first few months of the 
school, as follows: 


Osage Manual Labor School, August, 1848. 

Sir: In the middle of 1845, a resolution was 
passed at the office of Indian Affairs for establish- 
ing a manual labor school among the Osages, the 
progress of which it was hoped would insure last- 
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ing benefits to these Indians. Two buildings were 
consequently erected in 1846, being of sufficient 
dimensions to accommodate twenty pupils each, 
with teachers; one of them to be devoted to a 
school for females and the other for male child- 
ren. As it was hoped the Osages would avail 
themselves of the opportunity of education, the 
Office of Indian Affairs resolved to increase said 
school, and to erect at the beginning of 1848, new 
buildings, should the Osages prove zealous for 
education. The efforts soon showed that they 
were not only ripe to change their mode of living, 
but also that they were deserving to have com- 
municated to them the blessings of education and 
civilization. The Osages are convinced of the 
necessity of abandoning their hunting grounds, 
and to rely on their children for future support. 
With the exception of a very few, all seem eager 
to see their children raised like white people, in 
order that they may learn to speak their language 
and imitate their industry. They have already 
sent a larger number of children than we can 
comfortably accommodate in our present circum- 
stances. We have been and still are obliged care- 
fully to abstain from a positive refusal to receive 
their children, in order not to offend nor to 
quench their first favorable disposition. 


On the 10th of May, 1847 we commenced the 
male school, but we were not a little terrified at 
the sight of the badly finished buildings. The 
great desire of parents to place their children 
under our tuition encouraged us in the under- 
taking. The rapid progress and perfect content- 
ment of the first fourteen children drew soon 0 
larger number of them. Many of the children 
begin to read and write well. They have a taste 
for arithmetic, and have already acquired a con- 
siderable knowledge of addition, multiplication. 
and division. Geography has not yet been reg- 
ularly taught, but we have reason to suppose 
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that they will be equally successful in this as in 
any of the preceding branches. Parents and 
relations are so much enamored with the Ameri- 
can canticles as to make an attempt to imitate 
the good voices of these children; and what, per- 
haps, was the least expected, these children are 
moral and very submissive to their teachers. 
They are three hours daily exercised in agricul- 
ture or domestic exercises, according to a regular 
order prescribed to them at the beginning of each 
month. 


The female school was opened on the 10th 
of October, 1847, under the care of four ladies. 
As to the capacity of these ladies, I need only 
mention that the superior has been for the last 
six years at the head of the flourishing female 
academy in St. Genevieve, Missouri. The same 
branches of learning as mentioned above, are 
taught to their pupils, besides sewing, knitting, 
drapery, and drawing; in a word, all that is neces- 
sary to make them useful mothers of families, 
able to instill industry and morality into the 
hearts of a future generation. 


A few words as to the state of the buildings: 
both houses have been so badly finished as to 
call for immediate repairs to protect us and the 
children against the inclement season. Every 
visitor is satisfied that the department never in- 
tended to make us live as uncomfortable as we 
have done hitherto. The superintendent, Major 
Harvey, promised me that both houses would be 
weatherboarded before last winter. He had 
directed Sub-Agent Bunch to have the houses 
weather-boarded, but he failed to do it. The con- 
tractors, to suit their own interest, made mortar 
of mud, whitened with lime—sand has not been 
used; the consequence has been that the pointings 
of both houses is washed out by the rain, which 
makes the room swimming places after every 
rain. The plastering in the ladies’ house is in 
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great part fallen off from the ceiling, and partly 
from the division walls. One of the chimneys has 
tumbled down; the two others are in immediate 
danger, the bricks being little better than clay. 
I may say, in truth, that the houses are unfit for 
comfortable residences; moreover, they are too 
small to accommodate, to any satisfaction, our 
present number of pupils. 

The existing well needs repair, it being, per- 
haps, the worst that ever was made by a con- 
tractor. Another well is much needed for the 
female school which is dependent on the one dry 
opposite to our house. The ladies have frequent- 
ly applied for a barn and a meat house. They 
have no out-buildings whatsoever. 

I hope I have said nothing but what can be 
testified by all who have visited our school. I 
have nothing exagerated; we ourselves will be 
obliged, in order to afford some comfort to the 
ladies, to build them a wash-house and root- 
house. All this, it seems must be done at our 
expense, altho we have sacrificed, in this first 
year, more than $1600 of our scanty money. 

We also desire to be informed as to the pre- . 
cise number of boys and girls the Department 
wishes we should have in attendance at our 
school. 

Respectfully yours, 
J. Schoenmakers. 
To John Richardson, Sub-Agent for the Osages. 


Mr. Richardson, in his report of October 25, 
1849, made this comment on the school: 


“The children, both boys and girls, are well 
clothed and the food is of a good and wholesome 
quality. They are happy ‘and contented, and 
manifest no disposition whatever to leave the 
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school and roam with their parents over the 
prairies. The Osage youths learn with marked 
ease and facility. Half in attendance on the 
school are full-blooded Osages; the rest are half 
breeds. This is no doubt the best school in the 
pata country, particularly the female depart- 
ment.” 


CROP FAILURES 


The season of 1849 was much like that of the 
previous year, and the crops at the mission school 
flourished. So did the school. Fourteen hundred 
bushels of corn were raised this year on the school 
farm, besides pumpkins, potatoes and several 
varieties of garden vegetables. This bountiful 
crop brot good cheer to the missionaries and to 
the Osages, and soon there were so many appli- 
cations for admission to the school that a new 
building 50x25 feet, two stories high had to be 
erected to accommodate them. 


This flourishing condition was too good to 
last. A new set-back was at hand. The season of 
1850 was an extremely dry one. The mission 
farm this year produced only fodder, and a poor 
quality of that. Only the early garden was of any 
value. The potato crop was a complete failure. 
Not much of the crop of the previous year remain- 
ed on hand. If a famine were to be avoided, new 
supplies must be obtained from elsewhere. In 
these modern days nearly four score years after 
the events here recorded transpired, a crop failure 
in one part of the country does not mean any 
great hardships. The telegraph wires and the fast 
moving trains and auto trucks can bring in a new 
supply from more favored sections in a few hours. 
But not so in 1850 on the Neosho. The supplies 
would have to be brot from afar and by the slow- 
moving ox-wagon trains such as had brot the 
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missionaries to the land of the Osages. Then too 
the funds for the purchase of supplies were small, 
and the source of income limited. It was a time 
that tried men’s spirits. Ordinary men would 
have been crushed under such burdens. But from 
the beginning of his missionary career Father 
Schoenmakers had attracted the notice of all with 
whom he had come in contact. Not only was he 
animated with a burning zeal for the conversion 
of the natives, but he had been endowed with a 
rugged constitution that permitted him to accom- 
plish marvels of physical endurance in his eager- 
ness to care for those placed under his charge. He 
was a godsend to the Osages. No one can read 
unmoved the account of the privations he encoun- 
tered, or the hardships he endured. He not only 
administered the consolations of religion, but he 
also tendered the natives with such medical ser- 
vice dnd bodily comforts as were within his 
power. He was likewise called upon to dispense 
charity to many who were suffering from the 
food shortage. In turn, the Osages were devoted 
to him. In large numbers they answered his call, 
and cooperated with him in many ways to build | 
up a genuinely flourishing mission and school out 
in the wilderness. They not only looked to him 
for spiritual guidance, but also looked to him for 
help in times of trouble. When disputes arose 
between members of the tribe they submitted 
the question to Father Schoenmakers as their 
court of justice, and from his decision there was 
no appeal. This confidence in him was to the 
liking of the good priest for it enabled him to 
carry out his plans for their temporal good, and 
for winning more souls to God. 
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MORE ABOUT THE SCHOOL 


: The affairs of the school are clearly set forth 
in the following official letter of Father Schoen- 
makers: 


Catholic Mission, Osage Nation, October 1, 
1850. 


Sirs: As you have a deep interest in the pro- 
motion of the state and condition of the Indians, 
I feel happy to inform you by this annual report, 
of the prosperous condition of both the male and 
-female schools, established for the benefit of the 
Osage youth. 


I am confident, respected sir, that you who 
have lived and conversed for many years among 
different Indian tribes, must candidly avow that 
our schools have already greatly benefitted these 
Indians; and that there is good reason to hope that 
the character and manners of the Little and Great 
Osage nation will more visibly advance to civili- 
zation when our pupils shall be sufficiently ed- 
ucated to set good examples before their rela- 
tions, drawing them to industry and regularity of 
life, both by example and advice. Your predeces- 
sor in office, Mr. John M. Richardson, says, in the 
annual report of 1848, “Without depreciating the 
children of other tribes, none equal the Osages in 
their capacity to receive an education. The build- 
ings for their school are, and were not at the first, 
such as the missionaries had reason to expect. 
They were intended to accommodate only twenty 
boys and the same number of girls, and for an ex- 
periment at educating the Osage children.” 


The experiment proved to be successful, and 
consequently; it became necessary to erect more 
ample buildings; and during the past and present 
years, a suitable school house has been finished 
at a cost of $800. This main building is fifty feet 
long by twenty-five feet wide on the inside, and 
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two full stories high. It is divided into two large 
school rooms and one common sleeping room. 
Sixty-three boys might be accommodated, if the 
dining room and kitchen of the first erected build- 
ing were proportionately large. 


For the better accommodation of the female 
school, a meat house, wash house, and bake house 
have been put up, costing $118; also a well, ata 
cost of $45. The plastering of the rooms in the 
female department having fallen from the ceil- 
ing, and both chimneys having tumbled in, an 
expense for repairs has been incurred of $86. A 
pailing fence of eighty panels around both estab- 
lishments has been made at a cost of $50; and 
other necessary and permanent improvements 
have been made, so as to make a total amount 
of expenses about $1400. 


I had commenced, in the middle of last year, 
to weatherboard the two houses erected before 
our arrival in the nation, but having finished only 
one-third of one house we dismissed the mechan- 
ics; the Osage saw mill being out of repair, no 
plank could be had except from the state of 
Missouri, at an extraordinary price, and not hav- . 
ing the necessary funds, I was obliged to abandon 
this necessary improvement, intending however, 
to finish the weatherboarding of both houses be- 
fore winter. I have engaged six thousand clap- 
boards, four feet long and six inches wide, at 
$95 per hundred. 


The establishment is divided into male and 
female departments, and number fifty-three boys 
and twenty-nine girls. The male department is 
conducted by three Catholic clergymen and seven 
lay-brothers; one of these, being a scholar, is em- 
ployed as assistant teacher; the others accompany 
the children during the hours of agricultural in- 
struction, or such other employments as are cal- 
culated to instil into their minds industry and 
preseverance. As to the progress in learning 
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made by these pupils, a considerable number can 
read well; they acquire a knowledge of penman- 
ship more readily than the generality of white 
children; in the study of arithmetic, they exhibit 
a great deal of emulation. Sometimes the half- 
breeds, at other times the unmixed Osages, sur- 
pass one another. The other branches of com- 
mon learning, such as geography and grammar, 
are regularly taught. 


With regard to the female department, noth- 
ing has been left undone to insure permanent 
success, being well aware that the progress of 
civilization and the welfare of a rising nation 
greatly depends upon the female members of 
society, for they are to instil the first principles 
of virtue and morals, the fountains of a future 
happy generation. The pupils are educated under 
the care and guidance of six religious ladies, who 
devote all their attention to the mental and moral 
improvement of their pupils. They are taught 
spelling, reading, writing, arithmetic, and ge- 
ography, and besides, certain hours are set apart 
for knitting, sewing, marking, embroidery etc. 
Between school hours they are engaged in the 
occupations of domestic economy. As the build- 
ing for this female school was intended to ac- 
comodate only twenty pupils, it follows that it is 
much too small. 


A cultivated intellect and external accomp- 
lishments are not alone sufficient to insure that 
wide and elevated influence, which we hope our 
children will one day exercise upon their rela- 
tions; knowledge does not necessarily subdue or 
refine the passions and elevate the aims of its 
possessors. The fear of God, the anticipations of 
a future life, have a powerful tendency to arouse 
the youth to exertion. Indeed, civilization with- 
out Christianity, is unattainable. The history of 
the world proves that Christianity is the grand 
civilizer of the human affections. The Osage 
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youths have added new proofs to the thousands 
that have preceded. Never could we have suc- 
ceeded to subdue their passions and stubborn dis- 
positions without giving them first the knowledge 
of a common Master and Father, who witnesses 
all our deeds, rewards virtue, and punishes vice; 
who claims the service of all, and demands a 
strict observance of his holy commandments. Ex- 
perience has taught that, when Osage children are 
well instructed in the knowledge of God, and the 
knowledge of the interior corruption of their own 
hearts, they are easily put forward on the way to 
trust in the grace of God, and to fight against the 
passions of the human heart. We have been suc- 
cessful in making them understand that these pas- 
sions are the foulsprings and ‘sources of great 
evils; that therefore they must be curbed in a 
youthful heart. It is by these motives that we 
have introduced many into the school of virtue, 
where, having learned Christian fortitude, they 
receive paternal corrections with filial affections; 
or, when the first mutives of passion overcome 
their resolutions, the excitement is soon calmed 
by the helmet of faith and the remembrance of | 
duty; this will account for the good feelings that 
exist between the pupils and conductors. 

To bring the school to the present flourish- 
ing condition, we have been obliged to make liber- 
al sacrifices, the terms ($55 per annum) for 
educating these children not being sufficient to 
meet our expenses. Ever since the beginning of 
this year, I meditated to make considerable other 
improvements. To this end great industry was 
used during the whole of last spring to raise a 
large supply of corn, oats and potatoes, but the 
dry season has frustrated all our hopes. The 
same field from which we gathered last year 
fourteen hundred bushels of corn, has only pro- 
duced corn stalks without one single bushel of 
corn; the potato crop has also totally failed. Be- 
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ing obliged to incur unforseen expenses to the 
amount of $1000, and our own resources being all 
exhausted, we are forced to abandon the projects 
of improvements. 
Respectfully yours, 
John Schoenmakers. 
To Mr. Henry Harvey, Osage Sub-agent. 


W. J. Morrow, Indian agent, writing to Col. 
John Drennen, from the Neosho agency, Septem- 
ber 11, 1851, paid this compliment to the school: 


“T have had the pleasure of attending an ex- 
amination of the pupils of both in the male and 
female departments of the manual labor school 
now in successful operation in the Osage country, 
under the superintendency of the Rev. Mr. 
Schoenmakers. It gives me great pleasure to 
bear my humble testimony in favor of the man- 
ner in which this institution is conducted, and I 
doubt if any school is exercising a more benign 
influence over the Indians than this one. The 
pupils are making rapid advancement in their 
studies, are well fed and clothed, and appear to 
be happy and well satisfied.” 


MUCH SICKNESS—AN EPIDEMIC 


There is a limit to the endurance of every 
human being. The famine with its attending 
troubles weighed heavily on the superior of the 
mission. When another dry season came the 
following year, it was too much. The heavy 
strains on him had so weakened him that he could 
not withstand the weight of additional burdens. 
Early in October 1851, Father Schoenmakers be- 
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came seriously ill. There being no physician at 
the mission, he was taken in a wagon to Ft. Scott 
and placed under the care of the best doctors at 
the military post there. They gave him the best 
possible attention, but his sufferings were great 
and prolonged. Father Bax, on whom had now 
temporarily fallen the responsibilities of the mis- 
sion and school, visited him every two weeks, 
alternating with Father Paul M. Ponziglione, who 
had come to join the mission the previous July. 
It was late in January before Father Schoen- 
makers was fully recovered so he could return 
to his chosen field of labor. 


It is an old axiom that “troubles come not 
single file.” This was especially true of the Osage 
mission. A short time after Father Schoen- 
makers returned from the hospital, an epidemic 
of measles appeared in the school and spread 
rapidly until it included practically all of 
the Osage villages, far and near. It was a new 
disease to the Osages and its appearance caused 
great confusion. The missionaries did their best 
to meet the situation, but they could attend only 
a few of the many that were stricken. The In- 
dians would take the afflicted persons when the 
high fever was present in the first stages of the 
disease, and put them into the river so the water 
might cool the fever. This treatment of course 
increased the number of deaths. The Indian 
“medicine men” were jealous of the mission- 
aries. They now saw a chance to regain lost pres- 
tige and began to circulate stories which cast the 
blame for the deaths on the “witchery” or designs 
of the poor fathers who were at that very moment 
devoting all their time and energies to caring 
for the sick. About this time Chief George White 
Hair, who had been a staunch friend and pro- 
moter of the mission, died. His death was a great 
blow to the school, as he had exercised the great 
influence of his position to persuade parents to 
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send their children to the school, and to heed the 
teachings of the missionaries. He had become a 
Christian and was urging his followers to do as 
he had done. He was given a Christian burial in 
the little cemetery near the mission. His death at 
this critical time was a great misfortune to the 
missionaries as well as to his people. 


Great indeed as were the burdens then, there 
was still more trouble in store for Father Schoen- 
makers. The measles epidemic was still raging, 
and good Father Bax, taking the lead, was bend- 
ing all his energies to the care and attention of 
the sick. He went from wigwam to wigwam and 
from, village to village, laboring night and day, 
with little if any thot of himself. So intent was 
he upon ministering to those in need that he took 
very little rest and often spent a whole day with- 
out nourishment. His will and his zeal were 
stronger than his body, and he taxed his strength 
beyond what it could stand. Before the middle 
of spring arrived, he too sickened. He was taken 
to the military hospital at Ft. Scott for medical 
aid, but he died August 5, 1852. It may be truly 
said of this good man that, like his Savior, he 
laid down his life for others. Truly it may also 
be said of him that he was a real martyr. 


Father Bax was not what might be called a 
spectacular hero, and yet his courage in going into 
the wilderness to labor among savages, without 
hope or desire for earthly rewards, the willingness 
with which he endured suffering, privation, and 
even death for his Christian ideal, places him 
among the heroic missionaries of America. 


Ah God, for a man with a heart, head, hand, 
Like some of the simple great ones gone. 
—Blakely. 
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QUAPAWS ADMITTED TO THE SCHOOL 


When the ravages of the measles epidemic had 
disappeared, better days for the mission become 
visible. Altho the epidemic had taken some of 
the active pupils from the school, a fairly good 
garden and average field crops were put out. The 
season was favorable and the yield such as to be of 
great help to the school and an aid in restoring 
agriculture to the confidence of the Osages. The 
season of 1853 was also favorable and affairs at 
the school were again progressing nicely. More 
buildings were added and the number of pupils 
was again increasing. 

The Quapaw Indians had applied two years 
before for permission to send some of their child- 
ren to the mission school. The permission had 
been withheld because of limited quarters and low 
resources. Now that the conditions were more 
favorable, the negotiations were reopened. Father 
Schoenmakers requested the Quapaws to obtain 
the consent of the Osages before he would act. 
This being done, he took up the matter with the 
man department, as shown by the following 
etter: 


Osage Manual Labor School, 20th of May, 1853. 
To the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
Washington, D. C. 

Honorable Sir: In the supposition that a pe- 
tition has been handed to your honor, signed by 
the Quapaw chiefs, on the 15th of May, 1853, and 
approved by the agent, W. T. Morrow, I take the 
freedom to write to you the following lines, being 
myself principally concerned in the good results 
that may be effected by the grant of said peti- 
tion. At the advice of our agent, I was prevailed 
upon to yield to the earnest request of the Quapaw 
chiefs and have taken, on the 28th of February, 
1853, ten Quapaw children into the Osage school, 
being myself witness that the Quapaw chiefs have 
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obtained in council, thru the medium of the agent, 
the unanimous consent and approbation of the 
Osage chiefs. It was not expected that many of 
the Quapaw parents would have consented to 
send their children some sixty or seventy miles 
from home, the above mentioned ten Quapaw 
children being perfectly satisfied at the Osage 
school, have caused the number of Quapaw pupils 
to increase to seventeen boys and seven girls, 
there being on the 20th day of May, twenty-four 
Quapaw children in the Osage school. 


However great my desire may be of educat- 
ing said children, unless I receive $55 per annum 
for board and tuition for each child I could not 
continue their education, having learned from six 
years’ experience that the Osage school has cost 
me $800 per year extra of the education fund at 
$55 per annum for each child. Whilst I am wait- 
ing for a favorable answer to the above named 
petition of the Quapaw chiefs, I will in the mean- 
time receive no other Quapaw children into the 
Osage school, expecting that the honorable gentle- 
men of the Indian department will authorize me 
to give education to upwards of thirty Quapaw 
youths at $55 per annum for each pupil. 

I will send this, my letter, to the Indian agent 
that it may be signed by him and that it may be 
known to all concerned that I have no unjust 
views or self interests, but that I wish to satisfy 
the desire of said Quapaw Indians. 

Very respectfully, 
John Schoenmakers, S. J. 


THE SCHOOL DOING MUCH GOOD 


The encouraging results of favorable seasons 
had helped the school in many ways, and the 
pupils were again making good progress. This is 
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attested by the report of the U. S. Indian agent, 
Andrew J. Dorn, dated September 3, 1853, which 
was as follows: 


U. S. Neosho Indian Agency, September 3, 1853. 


I herewith transmit Rev. John Schoenmakers’ 
report of the condition of the Osage Manual labor 
school, giving a detailed account of its operations 
during the past year. 

It affords me pleasure to state that, in obedi- 
ence to the regulations of the Indian department, 
I visited the school and examined both depart- 
ments, male and female, thoroly, on the first day 
of this month. I gave the teachers no notice of 
my coming, and I am quite certain there was no 
special preparation made for the examination. 
In the male department I examined the boys in 
spelling, reading, writing, arithmetic, geography 
and elocution, in all of which branches they per- _ 
formed well. In the female department I examin- 
ed the girls in spelling, reading, writing, arithme- 
tic, and geography, in all of which branches the 
girls did credit to themselves and teachers. Their 


teacher exhibited specimens of their sewing, ~ 


drawing, and painting, which would compare well 
with many high schools in our cities. 


The children, both male and female, seem iw 
be very much attached to the fathers and sisters 
who have charge of them; and I think they have 
great control of their scholars, considering how 
much they have to contend with among their 
parents. The buildings that they have are quite 
comfortable, but they need more room, particu- 
larly in the female department. The children 
are comfortably clad, and I believe they have an 
abundance of good wholesome food to eat. They 
have their regular hours for eating, sleeping, 
study and recreation. I am happy to say that in 
my opinion the school is well conducted, and that 
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it is doing much good among these wild Indians. 
Andrew J. Dorn, U. S. Neosho Indian Agent. 
To Hon. Geo. W. Manypenny, 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Washington, 


Father Schoenmakers tells of the successful 
work of that year in the following official report: 
Osage Manual Labor School, September 1, 1853. 


Dear Sir: In compliance with the regula- 
tions of the Indian department, I have the honor 
to transmit to you the annual report of the Osage 
manual labor school. 

In my last report I mentioned the severe loss 
which our school and the whole Osage nation 
had sustained by the deaths of many children 
who were carried off by the measles, typhoid 
fever and other diseases. During that year thir- 
teen of our pupils died, a few others left the school 
to resume their former Indian customs, and those 
that remained, being weakened thru sickness or 
fatigue, were not able to apply themselves to 
studies and improvement as well as was anticipat- 
ed. At the commencement of this present year 
they had fairly recovered, and from that time they 
have continued to enjoy a general good health. 
Our first care was to make them resume their 
former energy in their studies, that they might 
indemnify themselves for a portion of time lost 
during the preceding year thru sickness. Our 
next attention was to draw more children to our 
schools. We have spared no labor to propose to 
the Osage parent the inestimable advantages of a 
good education, and the sweet enjoyment which 
accompanies an agricultural life; but thus far we 
have been obliged to be satisfied with a simple 
promise of sending their children in the fall of the 
year before they enter upon the hunt. 
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With regard to the scholars of both depart- 
ments, male and female, we are allowed to express 
ourselves to our own satisfaction and to the credit 
of the scholars, that all, without one solitary ex- 
ception, are well disposed and have a good con- 
duct. The Indian character is gradually disap- 
pearing, and instead thereof, docility, submission, 
and industry beginning to manifest themselves in 
distinctive features. One of the causes of this 
happy change is, as we believe, the accession of 
the Quapaw children to the Osage school. Ever 
since the United States government has transferr- 
ed the Quapaw school to the Osage manual labor 
school, we have remarked a great progress in 
the children of both nations. A certain kind of 
emulation exists among them, which, as it is 
wisely conducted by the teachers under whose 
immediate superintendence they are placed, must 
necessarily produce the most happy effects. Of 
the Quapaw children, eighteen in number attend 
the male department and nine at the female de- 
partment. Tho these ‘children have attended 
school five months only, yet the few who are a 
little more advanced in years begin to read and - 
speak the English language with ease. 


In the male department of our Osage school 
we have admitted during the last year thirty- 
nine boys, of whom thirty-four boys have been 
in constant attendance. The male department is 
conducted by myself, as superintendent of the 
school; Rev. A. F. Van Hultz, Rev. P. M. Pon- 
ziglione, Rev. F. Heiman, and eight lay brothers, 
who attend to the farm, gardens and household 
business. The first class of this department have 
acquired a considerable facility in spelling, read- 
ing and writing. They are versed in the first rudi- 
ments of arithmetic and are acquainted with the 
general outlines of geography. Their memories 
are generally faithful, as they show in their 
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monthly examinations when they are called upon 
to recite such pieces as they have committed to 
memory. From time to time they are exercised 
in writing letters or in giving a brief description 
of past events. As most all the boys are yet too 
young to give any material aid in farming busi- 
ness, they are daily employed during one hour in 
such manual labor as will suit their age and 
capacity. Their readiness in performing every 
duty that is imposed upon them gives us a great 
hope that they will continue to appreciate the 
benefits of a good education. 


The female department of the Osage school 
is attended with similar success. The girls spell, 
read, and write well, they improve rapidly in 
arithmetic and geography. They are instructed 
in the various kinds of household business. They 
sew exceedingly well; they work in lace and all 
kinds of embroidery; they paint in water colors— 
in brief in all kinds of work of imitation they 
suceeed as well as any American young lady. 
During the last year we admitted thirty-two girls; 
of these twenty-four have attended school con- 
stantly. Their teachers, under whose immediate 
guidance they are placed, are the Sisters of Lor- 
etto, formerly from Kentucky, eight in number. 
The sisters exercise a great influence upon their 
manners and their general tenor of life, and by 
their constant exertions they have attracted the 
attention of the mothers of these children, who 
begin to revere them as their own teachers and 
advisers. We flatter ourselves that within a 
year’s time we may have the consolation to reap 
still more abundant fruits of our uninterrupted 
labors. 

Yours respectfully, 
John Schoenmakers. 
Major A. J. Dorn, 
Neosho Indian Agent. 
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REPORT OF 1854 

Dear Sir: 

I respectfully submit to you the following 
report of the Osage manual labor school, to which 
the Quapaw education fund has been united. The 
average attendance of pupils during the running 
year is fifty boys and thirty-one girls. I observed 
in the report of last year that the mixture of 
Osage and Quapaw children had benefited the 
school, having increased emulation; the regular 
application to study has made them flexible to 
good discipline; we have no need of using severity, 
but kindness and affection have sufficed to gain 
the ready obedience of all our pupils. It is much 
to be regretted that the Quapaw parents do oc- 
casionally call their children home, without send- 
ing them back to school at the stipulated time. 
These have not made such advances as might be 
rightfully expected if they had regularly attended 
school. In July 1853, 'we numbered eighteen 
Quapaw boys and ten Quapaw girls; since April 
1854, we have in school only fourteen boys and - 
five Quapaw girls. As for the Osage children, we 
opened the school seven years ago, but on account 
of the inconstance of their relations, and the in- 
creasing pride and independence of these child- 
ren, few have the perserverence of giving their 
youthful years to education. Of those now at 
school, only ten have attended regularly these 
four years. They read fluently, understand the 
rules and operation of arithmetic, and love to 
study it. They also have made moderate improve- 
ment in geography, history and Christian doc- 
trine; they are more than commonly advanced in 
composition of letters, and can give a satisfactory 
description of any given subject with greater 
correctness of spelling than is commonly expect- 
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ed from children. Penmanship and imitation in 
general seem natural to Osage and Quapaw 
youths, many have good memories which natural 
gift we cultivate by daily exercise. 


Our other pupils are divided into three class- 
es. Some study spelling and reading only; others 
also writing, history and Christian doctrine of 
course according to their respective capacity. The 
first of these classes had also begun to learn the 
rules of arithmetic. 

This branch of learning being rather 
difficult for Indian children, requires a sufficient 
knowledge of the English tongue before they can 
study it with advantage. In the female depart- 
ment the children are taught spelling, reading, 
writing, arithmetic, geography and Christian doc- 
trine. They take peculiar delight in all kinds of 
needle work, drawing and fancy work. They are 
more industrious than the boys, always manifest- 
ing a willingness to do any kind of work required 
by their teachers, assisting them in the various 
occupations. It is much to be regretted that the 
Indian parents bring up their daughters under 
heavy burdens and in entire ignorance, to hbe- 
come, I might well say, slaves to their future 
husbands; nor can the condition of the female be 
otherwise ameliorated than by education, namely: 
by training them up in the knowledge of God, 
teaching them to avoid sin and to love virtue. If 
the majority of females received good education, 
polygamy, now very common and approved by 
custom, would undoubtedly be diminished. We 
have heard the Indians themselves, and these not 
a few, acknowledge that the plurality of wives is 
ruinous to the peace and happiness of families. 
The Indians see the impropriety of this custom, 
and will occasionally compare the lawful with 
the unlawful marriages, and cannot but acknowl- 
edge that between a lawful married pair exists 
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greater union and love, and that these are blessed, 
comparatively with more children. If thru the 
medium of education the female character were 
ennobled, they might gain, by good manners, the 
love and affection of the men. Because of their 
rough and uncultivated manner, they are disre-- 
spected and unassisted, altho the men are soft and 
of flattering tendency. Such women can effect 
no salutary influence upon the hearts of husbands. 

To draw the attention of the Indians to our 
school, we have introduced a public monthly ex- 
amination, which is attended by parents, relatives, 
and often by strangers. The Indians are hereby 
taught to value education, being pleased at hear- 
ing the children declaim the monthly exercises. 
They are also made witnesses of all the improve- 
ments in learning, whilst the children are stimu- 
lated to exert themselves by making an honorable 
monthly show. We moreover, encourage emula-. 
tion by the distribution of premiums. 

We have had regular work hours for the 
boys, and give them instructions in farming and 
gardening, occasionally trusting the oldest youths 
with our oxen and horse teams. We have tried - 
to form among them the habits of industry, but 
experience has taught us that manual labor not 
only distracts their minds, but diminishes the 
application to studies. As to such youth as have 
already left our school, we use every scheme to 
keep them from vice and to encourage them to 
industry by paying them liberally. Some do. 
much towards clothing themselves. Many are the 
obstacles to educate, successfully, the Osage and 
Quapaw children. 


1. During the first two years they must be’ 
perseveringly watched and made accustomed to 
the English tongue. 

2. After being two years at school their 
manners are improved; and being made more 
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amiable, paternal love and affection increased. 
But whilst the parents and relatives take pride in 
the acquirements of these children, they withdraw 
them from school to use them as interpreters, to 
glory in their improvements, or to receive im- 
aginary service from them. During the few days 
absence from school they grow indolent, and some 
resume their original mulish disposition. Their 
pride being increased by the flattery of relatives, 
they return disobedient to parents and teachers, 
and abandon school before having attained a com- 
mon education. Whenever these young grad- 
uates are out of our immediate control, much 
more patience, perseverance and prudence are 
required to hinder them from following to the 
whole length of a savage life, because they walk in 
the midst of dangers until they are settled in life. 


Inducements to perseverance ought to be con- 
tinued and held out to the Quapaw and Osage 
children, efficacious enough to hinder parents 
from recalling them from school before the end 
of their education. It is well known that the Qua- 
paws and Osages are unable to provide for the 
real interest of their children, whilst the indolent 
examples of relatives and friends produce very 
evil effects upon young minds. If all such youths 
as can pass thru a regular examination were pro- 
tected by the government, and received such as- 
sistance as their exertions and improvements are 
judged to deserve, it might induce many to per- 
severe. If, for example, the annuity of all the 
pupils at school, and particularly of all the or- 
phans, were kept in the hands of a public officer 
up to the time they will be of age to provide for 
themselves, it would greatly benefit these chil- 
dren, without loss to them or government. As 
things stand at present, all orphans are raised to 
naked poverty, because, according to custom, the 
relations claim the right of guardianship, to ap- 
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propriate to themselves whatever may belong to 
these fatherless and unprotected children. How- 
ever anxious some parents desire to give educa- 
tion to their sons and daughters, when death 
overtakes them the relations will claim the right 
of guardianship, and withdraw such orphans from 
school under the pretext of kindness and affect- 
ion, but in reality to rob them of the right of in- 
heritance. No sooner is said property wasted, 
but the boys are used as horse-hunters; and the 
girls, if able to work, are used little better than 
slaves. Calling your particular attention to this 
great evil, I am 
Very respectfully, yours, 
John Schoenmakers. 


MORE MISFORTUNES 


The season of 1854 resembled very much that 
of 1850. There was an almost total crop failure. 
Altho it came as a great handicap to the school, 
it brot less distress than the drouth of 1850, for . 
Father Schoenmakers had learned more of the 
climatic irregularities and took means to soften 
the blows. But doing his best to meet the ex- 
penses of the school on $55 per year per pupil, 
he found it would be impossible to come thru 
the year without a shortage, and he accordingly 
appealed to the Secretary of the Interior for ad- 
ditional funds, as shown in the following Jetter:. 


Osage Nation, Ist of October, 1854. 
To the Honorable Secretary of the Interior, 

Sir: The great failure of the crops in the 
vicinity of the Osage Manual School places us in 
the necessity of calling upon the generosity of the 
government. 

The usual allowance of $55 per annum for 
board and tuition and clothing of Osage and 
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Quapaw children are insufficient to defray the 
extraordinary expenses of the running year. Our 
loss will amount to some $1500, not counting 
our services. As we do not suppose that it is the 
intention of our generous government that her 
officers should sustain similar losses, we hope 
that you will assist us by presenting, if need be, 
this petition to congress either yourself or thru 
your means by some competent person. 

I certify that the above statement is correct 
and that the loss will come to no less than $1500. 


John Schoenmakers S. J. 
Supt. of O. M. L. School. 


Andrew J. Dorn, U. S. Neosho Indian agent, 
gave the above his approval in the following 
words: “I do most certainly believe that the 
above statement is reasonable and hope something 
may be done for the relief of the proprietors of 
the Osage school.” 


Recognizing the justness of the claim, the 
government increased the allowance for each 
pupil $18.75 for the year. This was a great 
help, but still the expenses of bringing the sup- 
plies great distances were so heavy this addition 
did not suffice to meet the necessary outlay. Then 
too, many Osages not attending the school, were 
frequently applying at the mission for help which 
farther depleted the resources of the missionaries. 


The season of 1855, following a very severe 
winter, started out quite favorable, and the early 
crops did much to relieve the wants of the com- 
munity. This year however was noted for the 
first recorded visit of the grass hopper scorage 
to the state. It is true there was not as much 
for the hoppers to destroy on this visit as there 
was when they came again twenty-five years later, 
but they cleaned up every vestige of crops on the 
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school farm, not even excepting the forage crops 
which had escaped the drouths of previous years. 
The few crops cultivated by the Osages were like- 
wise destroyed. No supplies had been carried 
over from the previous year, and wild game was 
rapidly disappearing from the range. The num- 
ber of Osages who daily applied for aid at the 
mission was rapidly increasing. Evidences of 
famine and want were visible everywhere. These 
brot added difficulties to Father Schoenmakers 
and he again appealed to the government for 
assistance, as shown in the following letter: 


Osage Manual Labor School, 1st of October, 
1855. 


Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 


Sir: It will be seen that I have charged for 
board and tuition of Osage and Quapaw children 
at the increased rate of three preceding quarters. 
My reason for doing so is a total failure of our 
crops caused by the grasshoppers. Provisions, 
such as corn meal, flour, meat etc., demand up 
to this moment high prices. I gratefully acknowl- 
edge my obligation to your honor for the increas- 
ed allowance at a rate of $18.75 per annum for - 
each child, made at my request in letter of Octo- 
ber 1854, but so exhorbitant have been the ex- 
penses of our school during the last and current 
years that before the end of 1854, I had been 
obliged to call upon my superior for the amount 
of $1000, and again in the beginning of 1855, I 
received other donations of $272 to support our 
school. This will not seem surprising if I remark 
the fact that in ordinary years the allowance of 
$55 per annum for each child has merely sufficed 
to defray the expenses of the school. My medi- 
cine bills amount yearly to upward of $100. Add 
to this the indispensible obligation of feeding the 
Indians and making them donations for their 
daily wants, thereby to gain their hearts, or at 
least to gain their children for civilization. 
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Since we commenced the Osage school in 1847, 
but little has been paid out to hired hands. How- 
ever it has been necessary to supply a yearly de- 
ficit of about $800. I must own it would have 
been much more encouraging to us if we had been 
enabled to have used the $6,400 in assisting our 
young people after leaving school and making our 
own domestic life more comfortable. 


The female department counts forty pupils 
and eight female attendants. For the accom- 
modation of this large number, they have one 
common refectory 20 by 18 feet, one play room 
20 by 22 feet, and one common dormitory for 
children 20 by 22 feet, 6% feet high. The play 
and refectory rooms also serve as class rooms. 
Above the refectory are also two small rooms 
614 feet high, the one serves as a wardrobe and 
the other as a sick room. Besides a kitchen 14 
by 14 feet and a common parlor, which as late as 
1851 served as a dining room for the ladies, at 
which time a one story and a half log house was 
built for their private use. 


The male department is better accommodat- 
ed. The government made an allowance in 1849 
of $1000 with which amount a two story log house 
50 by 25 feet was built in 1850 and has ever since 
been occupied by the boys and two of the teachers. 
The bake, wash, store house for the ladies, the 
weatherboarding of buildings, a well, and the 
above one and a half story house for the ladies 
were all made at our own expense in 1850 and 
1851. Permit me to recall your attention to a 
letter of the honorable I. Harthy Cronford to H. 
Harvey, superintendent, April 25, 1845, “I agree 
with you that as the measure is one of experiment 
among this tribe, no more money should be ex- 
pended than will enable us to give it a fair trial. 
Your recommendation therefore as contained in 
your letter of the 20th of December, last, that two 
houses with the neccessary outbuildings of suf- 
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ficient dimensions to accommodate say twenty 
pupils each with the teachers that will be em- 
ployed, is approved.” Most respectfully your 
obedient servant. 

John Schoenmakers, S. J. 


The government continued the increased al- 
lowance, and later increased it to $77 per year per 
pupil. Even with this increased help, donations 
from outsiders were required to keep the school 
open. Rt. Rev. Bishop Meige and others sent 
donations amounting to $1600, all of which was 
expended for the welfare of the school. 


THE FIRST POSTMASTER 


The facilities for getting and sending mail 
in the early days of the Mission were certainly 
limited. Practically all of it had to be entrusted 
to the personal care of whoever might be coming 
from or going to Westport or St. Louis. This was 
sometimes a freighter for the trading posts, and 
sometimes it was a courier for the Indian Agent. 
In 1851 Father Schoenmakers asked the govern- 
ment to establish a postoffice at the Osage Mis- 
sion. This was done, and Father Schoenmakers 
was appointed as the first postmaster of Catholic 
Mission, Kansas Territory, as the postoffice was 
first called. At first the duties were not very 
arduous because of the small amount of mail 
handled and the infrequency of its arrival. As 
time passed, stage routes were established to Ft. 
Scott and Humboldt that made weekly trips. 
Later Baxter Springs and other points were added 
to the mail circuits and the mails became more 
frequent. Father Schoenmakers continued to be 
postmaster until about the close of the war when 
he resigned and was succeeded by Samuel J. 
Gilmore. 
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_Father Schoenmakers held the distinction of 
having been one of the first, if not the first, post- 
masters in southeastern Kansas, and probably 
was the only Catholic Priest who ever held that 
position in the entire state. 

The name of the postoffice continued as 
Catholic Mission until October 1868 when it was 
changed to Osage Mission. It was changed to 
St. Paul July 1, 1895. 


SUGGESTS PROPER TREATMENT FOR 
INDIANS 


In his reports of 1855, 1856 and 1857, Father 
Schoenmakers made suggestions and drew con- 
clusions based upon his experiences among the 
~Osages. These were among the most interest- 
ing reports he made to the government, and were 
as follows: 


Osage Manual Labor School, August 30, 1855. 

Sirs: In response to your letter of August 
17th, I send you my annual report of the Osage 
manual labor school of the year of 1855. 


Our Osages advance but very little towards 
civilization; idle habits and reluctance to labor 
will soon doom many to a grave of dishonor. It 
is said that upwards of 400 Osages have died since 
last winter of smallpox and other contagious dis- 
eases. My connection with them during eight 
years calls upon me to bear testimony that they 
are a nation of superior natural talents, which, in 
the hearts of many a superficial observer, may 
leave hope of amelioration; but as long as idle 
habits and a lack of Christian morality prevail all 
hopes must fall with them. It is indeed visible 
that our Indians have become more affable, social 
and friendly to the white man. They frequently 
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speak of making fields for their families, of rais- 
ing stock, of horses, cattle, etc. Some have com- 
menced and abandoned making rails for fences. 
Others have purchased hogs and a few head of 
cattle. But soon all their hopes and resolutions 
disappear, being checked by unfavorable seasons. 
Others place their hopes upon the education of 
their children, but these, on leaving school, are 
without means to commence in the world. I 
can barely witness an increase of a few farms 
and somewhat slight propensity of imitating the 
white man. At our arrival in this nation we count- 
ed five farms. There are now twenty-five farms. 
Many of our Indians, if we may believe their 
words rather than their deeds, begin to value the 
benefit of education. Some, disregarding a 
national custom, abstain from boring and dis- 
figuring the ears of their children; thru the me- 
dium of an education they may grow up accustom- 
ed to a civilized life. These parents impress on 
the minds of young children the idea that they are 
to learn, and to follow the life of the white man; 
and we have experienced that similiar early im- 
pression upon the heart of a child produced good 
effect. Never did we witness, except of late, that 
children were sent to our school at their own 
request; nor had we, in any of the preceding years, 
the gratification of seeing the children at school 
unanimously satisfied, whence spring other bles- 
sings of filial obedience and doctility, with the 
consoling fruits of morality and fast improve- 
ments of learning. 


Some few of our first and oldest pupils are 
now settled in life; seem indeed happy and satis- 
fied in their calling, but never having heard from 
the lips of their parents that they were destined 
for a life of idustry and comfort, they rather hope 
in the future education of their children, with 
whom they trust to find a comfortable home in 
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old age. As these young parents seem to love 
their former teachers, and retain an attachment 
to the place where they have received an humble 
education, they visit us regularly on Sundays and 
solemnities. These visits and customs lead them 
perceptibly to better habits, and cannot but make 
salutary impressions upon the minds of growing 
generations. It is a known fact that the female 
education was undervalued, at our arrival in this 
nation; but ere long the female establishment will 
carry in number the victory over the male de- 
partment. We have always desired it, for a good 
mother will raise good children. The kind and 
affectionate treatment which those mothers and 
children receive from their former female teach- 
ers cannot but have salutary and lasting effects. 


Whilst we begin to taste some _ half-ripe 
fruits from the tree of education, our hearts are 
grieved because we cannot afford assistance to 
those youths who leave our school with the view 
of helping their parents. We have used much so- 
licitude and energy to attain this end; the small 
allowance of $55 for board, tuition, clothing, etc., 
of each child is not sufficient to meet our expenses. 
We have been successful to the amount of $800 
per annum, but the hope of receiving these dona- 
tions no longer exists, nor do I see how to support 
this mission during the current year, having sus- 
tained the loss of our entire crop by a plague of 
grasshoppers. 

John Schoenmakers. 


Agent Dorn, in transmitting the report for 
1856 commented that the school “is doing much 
good among these wild people, and the Indians 
have a great respect for the conductors of this 
institution.” This is the report: 
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Osage Manual Labor School, August 28, 1856. 


Sirs: On receiving your letter of August 
23rd, I forthwith prepared my annual report of 
the Osage manual labor school for the year of 
1856. Altho many new pupils have been received 
into our school since the report of 1855 our 
scholars have not increased; we only number 
fifty-three boys and forty girls, the elder boys 
being taken from school during the summer sea- 
son to assist their relations in the agricultural 
pursuits. Our Osage farmers, after a failure of 
three years, have again cultivated their fields 
with much energy; but a moderate wet spring 
being followed by a dry summer, they will like- 
wise reap no harvest of their labors. We freely 
consented to the request of parents and guardians, 
whenever we foresaw that these youths would 
be regularly and usefully employed. We have 
also in preceding years, encouraged them with our 
weak pecuniary means, that they might gain for 
themselves clothing and articles of comfort; three 
or four of our oldest scholars preferred to be 
employed at the mission, and, by remunerating 
them liberally, they have continued to labor and 
act manly thruout the season. In the meantime 
our two very competent teachers have given all 
their attention to advance in learning the young 
pupils. Of the forty-three little boys, from 
seven to thirteen years of age, thirty read well 
extempore the Universal readers, Reeves’ History 
of the Bible, and other easy. books used in our 
school; they form a common school handwriting, 
and on your next examination they will give 
satisfaction in the rudiments of arithmetic. It is 
my intention to.recall to school by next winter 
those boys who have assisted their relations dur- 
ing the summer, in order that they may continue 
their studies of arithmetic, grammar, geography, 
history and composition. : 
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The little girls at the female department are 
always busy, like the industrious ant, and ex- 
change their studies for light works of industry; 
guided by the ladies, they make all the articles of 
clothing used at our school. They think them- 
selves honored when we accept small presents, 
ornamented by their little fingers. They love the 
kitchen because the child naturally loves what is 
sweet; and whilst some have their time for milk- 
ing, others make us butter and bread. Seldom 
heretofore have I seen both teachers and pupils 
so generally satisfied and affectionate to each 
other. Should I attempt to make other observa- 
tions, I shall confine myself to the Osage tribe of 
Indians. The above stated number of pupils is 
comparatively small for the number of children 
now growing up in the Osage nation; but if we 
consider that the full-blooded Osage has not 
even made the first step to civilization, we must 
lean towards being satisfied; but whilst we must 
be satisfied at present with the education of a few 
Indian children, it is the part of the Indian bureau 
to hold out to the Indian parents encouragement 
wherewith to train their children to habits of 
industry and to habits of civilized life. They 
themselves do not relish them, but the far greatest 
number of our Osages are willing their children 
should learn them. The Quapaw Indians have 
advanced perhaps one step nearer to civilization, 
but lack industry and perseverance. Our Osages 
are well aware that their former mode of living 
is fast closing upon them; ten years ago they 
numbered 5000 souls, at present they hardly ex- 
ceed 3500. 


If it is to be the policy of the administration 
to confine the Osages to a small tract of country, 
it ought to be carried out with generous liberal- 
ity. Our Indians know well that they are born 
free by nature, and will not easily submit to 
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coercive systems; but show them fraternity, hold 
out to them a heart that seeks their preservation, 
and protects them in their rights, and they will 
receive the advice of their benefactors, even tho 
they should be firm and severe. Give them reg- 
ulations and laws adapted to their situation, then 
punish the transgressor with firmness and punc- 
tuality, but remunerate the industrious and 
faithful Indian with the greatest possible liberal- 
ity, not that the prodigal hand will gain and 
satisfy the hearts of our Indians; but give freely, 
and after a manner which will benefit their child- 
ren, whom they love most intensely. Every af- 
fectionate mother draws the good will of her 
child by sweet cakes and nuts, not by coercion 
and prodigality; but should she have occasion to 
strike, the child, even after being punished, will 
soon run to her embraces. 


I do not think that to establish farms in the 
midst of our Osages could have a beneficial effect 
upon their character, certainly not if they be car- 
ried out on a liberal scale. Our Indians will be 
mere spectators, admire the industry and avarice 
of the farmers, which will not excite their par- 
tiality for agricultural pursuits; they will only 
study on the abuse made of their money, and 
devise means to rid themselves of their pretended 
benefactors, which will ultimately lead to burn 
the improvements. 


If instead of laying out these large amounts 
of money for the benefit of two or three individ- 
‘uals, these same moneys were used to excite 
emulation, and promote industry among Indian 
families or individuals, it might meet with uni- 
versal approval. Let the Indians make their own 
fields, and let recompense be given to them for: 
their own labor and improvements—say provis- 
ions and farm utensils—and I doubt not that they- 
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will learn to value and preserve the fruits of their 
own industry. Should they raise a small crop 
again, be generous and liberal, and repay them 
with cattle or whatever may excite their emula- 
tion; whilst thus you lead them to habits of in- 
dustry, sow in their hearts the seeds of Christ- 
janity. Our Osages are yet in the full state of 
fallen nature, and have contracted or learned but 
few weak habits or prejudices, excepting those of 
unreasonable superstition. The civilized infidel. 
may think himself satisfied when he lives in the 
hope of bodily gratifications, but it will not satis- 
fy our Osages. They feel that they have a soul, 
and acknowledge, with the Athenians, the ex- 
istence of a God whom they know not. I have 
heard many an Indian say “What good will it do 
me if I wear out my body by labor, and tomorrow 
perhaps I must die?” Explain to them that the 
soul dies not, raise them above the brute, cultivate - 
their understanding with motives of a future and 
permanent happiness; by these means the wheels 
of civilization will be brought in motion and will 
receive activity from the rising generation. The 
whole plan above suggested would greatly benefit 
the young men educated at our school, whilst 
the Indian parent could be made to understand the 
expediency of sending their children to our man- 
ual labor school, where we prepare the mind and 
body for this new mode of living. 


Our Osages have been liberally endowed with 
the light of natural reason to build religion upon 
it. They acquire with the facility of white child- 
ren the habits of writing, reading etc. The most 
savage Osage is by habit a sharp hunter; their 
women use more skillfully the ax than the white 
lady; shall they be judged incapable of the other 
habits of civilized life? or can they not be made 
to follow the infused habits that come from 
above? 
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I close my report with these few words: the 
Osage Indian will not acquire solid habits of 
civilized life without the help of religion, nor will 
he ever become a good Christian without industry 
and labor; these two must go hand in hand, like 
the soul and body, to make a reasonable man. 


Very respectfully yours, 
John Schoenmakers. 


Osage Manual Labor School, August 25, 1857. 


Sirs: Since my last report, I see no change 
in the Osage tribe of Indians. Indolence and 
drunkenness cling to them with tenacity. Their 
intercourse with the whites is the occasion of in- 
troducing bodily among them intoxicating and 
adulterated spirits, which will soon cause a great- 
er mortality than was ever witnessed before. The 
few principal chiefs see the evils which soon must 
follow, but their advices to the young men are 
slighted. Unfortunately, many of the Osages 
have of late years disregarded their lawful chiefs, 
and chosen for themselves leaders inclined to 
rapacity. The nation formerly divided in four or 
five large towns, is now cut up into many small 
bands. Robberies upon the white settlements are 
to be expected, and if the damage done by such 
bands of Indian robbers are laid to the charge of 
the nation at large, the evils will only be increased, 
because the Indians are fully aware that till now 
no punishments have been adjudged to a thieving 
Indian. Or if retaliation is to supersede the law-— 
if bands of white men are permitted to punish the 
provoked Indians—enmity and revenge may in- 
crease, but justice will never be meted to them. 
The injured men will seldom recover their own; 
malefactors only will have the profits. While I 
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foresee with pity, the speedy annihalation of the 
grown Indians, our hope only rests upon the ris- 
ing generation. The number of children in our 
school is larger than in former years. 


We have in the male department forty-one 
Osage and thirteen Quapaw children; all receive 
boards, tuition and clothing. Two presiding 
teachers instruct them in the following branches 
of plain English education, spelling, reading, pen- 
manship, history, grammar, arithmetic, geo- 
graphy and atlas, of course in proportion as they 
advance in learning, they are also taught manual 
labor. Three clergymen attached to the institu- 
tion teach them the Christian doctrine, and watch 
every opportunity to instill into their minds the 
maxims of morality. 


In compliance with the late regulations of 
the honorable Commissioner, I will set down the 
names, the time of entrance into school, and the 
present age of each pupil, but will leave to you 
to give a statement of their improvements, as 
witnessed in our public examinations. 


By recurring to my quarterly register, it will 
be seen that some of the female children have 
been absent from school during a whole quarter 
of a year or longer. Such of the Osage and Qua- 
paw children as have entered the school at the age 
of six or seven years have always been more 
successful in their education than those who en- 
tered after their eighth year. We also educate 
two boys and a girl belonging to the New York 
nation, and two Cherokee girls. We seldom take 
in children of other nations, altho much pressed 
upon us; under the circumstances of the five 
named children we could not refuse. The num- 
ber of pupils being larger than in former years 
we have been obliged to disregard our means and 
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unsettled position, and have just finished an 
additional house for the female establishment. 


Respectfully yours, 
John Schoenmakers. 


Major Dorn, in transmitting the report for 
1857, commented thus: 


The Osages complain most bitterly about the 
number of people passing thru their country, 
since the establishment of Kansas Territory, in 
every direction, killing and destroying the buffalo 
and other game, and from which I apprehend a 
collision will take place between the Indians and 
our citizens, if continued under the present situa- 
tion of affairs. 


I would suggest that, as the Osage country is 
within the bounds of Kansas, it would remedy 
matters somewhat if the government would make 
a liberal treaty with them, purchasing a portion 
of their country, thereby reducing their territory, 
and marking its boundaries distinctly with stone 
monuments, that all might at a glance, both 
Indians and citizens, know where their rights ~ 
extend. 


I transmit herewith the able report of Rev. 
Schoenmakers, superintendent of the Osage 
Catholic Mission, whose views of the Osages I 
most fully concur in. His long residence im- 
mediately in their midst amply qualifies him to 
give instructive information, and of a most re- 
liable character. This school is doing much good 
among the Osage children, where we are to look 
for improvement, if at all, in this tribe. 
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OSAGES SEE NEED OF EDUCATION 


Father Schoenmakers’s report for 1858 told 
of the great love the Osages have for their child- 
ren, and also of an increased interest in education. 
He also suggests plans for the betterment of the 
tribe. The report follows: 


Osage Manual Labor School, September 1, 1858. 
Sirs: Our Osage school which commenced 
as an experiment in 1847, has gradually and 
yearly increased in number of pupils. It is no 
hard task to train up newcomers under the dis- 
cipline of our school, or to accustom to the use 
of the English language; the example of the older 
scholars being naturally followed by such young 
Osage pupils as are fit to receive education. 


The full blooded Osages begin to see that the 
time is at hand in which they will find themselves 
obliged to exchange their mode of living for a 
more civilized life. The animal love for their 
children, so common and so intense to the Red 
man, gives way visibly at the example of the half- 
breeds. Many a father and mother do promise 
to send us their children; some do so from 
motives of flattery, others because they are daily 
more and more convinced that education leads to 
a happiness which they themselves have never 
known. During the past year the average number 
of pupils has been forty-seven Osages and ten 
Quapaw boys, and in the female department forty- 
eight Osage Girls and fourteen Quapaw girls. 


After opening the school in 1847, we could 
prevail upon but very few full-blooded Osages to 
send female children to school; even the very en- 
ergetic Rev. J. B. Bax, who at that time had con- 
trol of our school and who was loved by the whole 
nation as a father, a friend and a benefactor, so 
much so that many a drunken Indian would do 
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all in his power to escape his notice, not to grieve 
his heart or to receive a deserved rebuke, could 
not induce them to send females to school. The 
mortality from measles in June 1852, having al- 
most ruined both the schools, the said Rev. Bax 
used all his influence and talents to obviate false 
rumors scattered by enemies of our school. He 
sunk at last under the weight of exertions, and 
died on the fifth of August 1852. It seems, how- 
ever, that after his death he speaks more forcibly 
to the memory and hearts of the Osages than 
when alive; his memory cannot be forgotten. Of 
late years we have made but slight exertions to 
increase the number of pupils and have refused 
admittance to some few Quapaw children. 


Provisions selling at very high prices, we 
could not make the ends of the year meet except 
by liberal donations and great self-sacrifices. We 
never had taste or thirst after gain by speculation 
on the simplicity and ignorance of the Red man. 
We would much rather assist him in his distress 
to gain his affection, and thereby ultimately to 
gain our final end. 


Many of the Osages at this time are in favor 
of education because they see from experience 
that our first female pupils, few as they were, are 
more gracefully stationed in life, while our first 
male scholars find employment at the various 
posts of Indian traders. 


We regret that many of our grown pupils, 
after leaving school, cannot be more usefully em- 
ployed during the greater part of the year, all be- 
ing without means to help themselves and without 
friends that can encourage them in the pursuit of 
an honest and energetic life. It is time, high time, 
that government should hold out encouragement 
to these youths, and to all such Osages as are wil- 
ling to enter upon the cultivation of land and to 
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abandon the game, which makes them waste 
much, time, causes every kind of maladies, and 
after all the Osages find only a starving support. 
They have just now returned from the summer 
hunt, and are obliged to sell horses at reduced 
prices to calm the cry of their hungry children. 


Some few families have already fenced in 
fields, gathered a crop, and have been very suc- 
cessful in raising hogs and cattle, in spite of the 
great discouragement with which they meet from 
lazy Indians, perhaps relations. 


Some of the Osage chiefs and principal men 
having heard of my last year’s report, seem 
pleased with the idea of national improvements, 
and have requested me_ to persevere in asking 
from government paternal assistance. They 
could not speak of the cattle, hogs and farming 
utensils due to the nation. As I do not wish to 
exceed the limits of my position, I simply repeat 
what I have suggested in my report of last year. 


Mechanics and artists to instruct the Osage 
youths should be cautiously restricted to a small 
number, because the Osage parents will unani- 
mously object to their (usefulness, and abuse 
which might easily creep in, will do more harm 
than the government intends to do good. Should 
the government recompense the industrious fam- 
ilies, and pay them the whole value of the fields 
they make and the crops they raise thereon, with 
laws that can restrain the indolent and mischie- 
vous Indians, to protect the industrious or well 
disposed families, then the better part of the 
Osage tribes will not only approve but thankfully 
accept the favorable opportunity of bettering 
their condition. Above all, the laws against intox- 
icating liquors should be enforced. The example 
of those who are thus liberally paid for their 
childlike industry will awake the emulation of 
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others, and without loss to the government, or 
great plans or speculations, the Osages will receive 
the benefit of their own moneys. 


I conclude with an apology. During your 
late examination of our schools, you could not but 
have observed that our buildings are too small, 
particularly the dormitories, in proportion to 
the number of pupils. My excuses are full of 
weight. When in St. Louis last June, to lay up 
eights months provisions, I was restricted in my 
purchase because my accounts of first quarter 
1858 had not been paid as regularly as usual. 
Should my creditors call upon me at this moment 
I can only satisfy them with fair promises. How- 
ever, should money come in, I will make this 
winter temporary additions, because to undertake 
buildings that could comfortably accommodate 
pupils and other inmates is beyond my present 
means, and might endanger the school, or per- 
haps cause a total failure. 


Very respectfully yours, John Schoenmakers. 
To Major A. J. Dorn, Indian Agent. 


SCHOOL MADE PROGRESS 


The unsettled conditions that prevailed over 
most of Kansas just prior to the war did not 
materially affect the Osage school, and it con- 
tinued to receive increased attendance. In his 
reports for 1859 and 1860, Father Schoenmakers 
told of the progress being made and how he 
managed to support the school, as follows: 


Osage Manual Labor School, July 6, 1859. 


Dear Friend: Whenever called upon to give 
a report of the school, I do so with confidence in 
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-you, convinced, by our long acquaintance, that 
you set a high value on education, and that you 
take a special delight to witness that the example 
of some of our Osage and Quapaw youths, who 
have been inmates of our school, give strong hope 
that, with them, a new generation shall be com- 
ing up, that will more closely imitate the industry 
and humanity of the white men. Having been ac- 
customed, in our schools, to use the English lan- 
guage and exercised in manual labor, they as- 
sociate themselves, after leaving school, with the 
half-breeds and the whites, and having all a good 
share of pride, the more advanced in learning 
like to make a show of their education by read- 
ing books and newspapers, thereby, unawares, 
paving the way to more universal knowledge. 


The number of pupils has considerably in- 
creased during the past two years. Such are, at 
present, the feelings of the Indians towards us 
and our school, that should we have the necessary 
buildings, it would take but little exertion on our 
part to double the number of scholars within one 
or two years, but we labor under great disadvan- 
tages, for, not having the necessary buildings to 
accommodate a larger number, I have, and am 
spending for improvements, whatever I can col- 
lect from friends or thru industry, amounting, 
during the current year, upwards of $1000. This 
amount we have sacrificed with pleasure, encour- 
aged by the prosperity of our schools; but it ex- 
ceeds our means to erect the buildings now nec- 
cessary for the education of all the Osage and 
Quapaw youths. Being during the last twelve 
years at the head of this institution, I know that 
this is the very time of harvest, in which all the 
children can be gathered in, and many saved, but 
who will build the barns? 
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In answer to your eight inquiries: 


1. We have seventy-two Osage male chil- 
dren in school. 

2. We have nine Quapaw male children in 
school. 


3. We have sixty Osage female children in 
school. 


4. We have thirteen Quapaw female chil- 
dren in school. 


5. Teachers for male children, three, and 
a perfect, the Rev. Van Gooch, besides they are 
instructed in morality and Christian doctrine by 
the presiding clergy. Teachers for the female 
children are, principally, four, altho the other 
seven sisters of Loretto, have other duties, and 
instruct them in industry and the various branch- 
es of usefulness. 


6. There is nothing like an annual contri- 
bution to our society. However, if our friends, 
particularly in Europe, had not assisted us dur- 
ing the first six or nine years, with an amount of 
about $8000, this mission, would, by necessity, 
long since have discontinued. By our entreaties, 
we found access to their charity in favor of our 
Indians. 


7. As to individual Indians, these have noth- 
ing to contribute. The worst of the Indians kill 
most of our hogs and some few of our cattle 
destined for the use of the schools. Taking the 
year round, we feed daily twelve Osages, and 


distribute yearly the amount of $100 in medicine 
alone. 


8. We give, four times a year, missions in 
their towns. Besides that, we are regularly cal- 
led upon in time of sickness, and these visits offer 
many occasions to gain their confidence and to 
give brief instructions. 
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_ During the last year, we have made no exer- 
tions to invite pupils into our schools, knowing 
that, from the moment we will be obliged to re- 
fuse admittance to Osage children, there will arise 
a common murmur against the Quapaw pupils. 

Very respectfully, 
John Schoenmakers. 


Osage Manual Labor School, September 1, 1860. 


Sir: In my last report I stated that our 
pupils in the male department numbered eighty 
boys, and on the female side seventy-two girls. 
During the course of the winter months several 
of the larger pupils returned to school and con- 
tinued their studies until spring time. At present 
the number has increased to 125 boys. 


The ladies of Loretto, who preside over the 
female department, feel exceedingly mortified not 
to be able to receive into their school an equal 
number of girls, not having sufficient house room, 
and being entirely destitute of means to erect a 
comfortable building sufficiently large to accom- 
modate many, who, at this moment, are willing 
and anxious to come. In my two private letters 
or petitions to the department of Indian affairs, 
when referring to the necessity of a building at 
least 80 feet by 30, and two stories high, and 
that such a building should not be undertaken 
without assistance from the government, I ex- 
pressed my reasons why I thot it more proper 
that the Osage girls should be kept together ex- 
clusively under the same roof. We find from 
experience that the Indian male children may be 
accommodated or lodged in small separate build- 
ings without the like detriment to morality, as 
long as they have a prefect to preside over each 
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division or apartment; but it must be remembered 
too, that in proportion as the number of these 
increase, so much more does the labor and in- 
convenience also increase. 


We have, moreover, in endeavoring to re- 
tain the good will and feelings of the Indians, 
allowed. their children to be crowded upon us, and 
thereby have been compelled to erect during the 
last winter an additional two-story log house, 
forty-two by sixteen feet, and several repairs to 
the amount of $700 cash, exclusive of the other 
materials prepared and hauled by our regular 
hired hands. 


We have received no less than forty male 
children into our school within the last four 
months. We have made out to find room for 
them by occupying every corner in the above 
named houses. The same inconvenience will exist 
during the coming winter that did last, namely, 
that of using the study and class rooms for dor- 
mitories during the night, for the sole reason 
that we were unable to afford to our pupils the 
desired and necessary accommodations; besides, 
the crops thru out whole region have failed 
entirely, in consequence of the great drouth of 
this season; and our Osages, being reduced to the 
extremes of poverty, none feel the effects of it 
so generally as ourselves. 


The schools, however, go regularly on. Four 
teachers are constantly and exclusively employed 
in teaching the usual branches of education. Their 
improvement this year is somewhat retarded, and 
they may not show out so conspicuously as in for- 
mer years, owing chiefly to the increased number 
of new pupils, who must be first trained in the dis- 
cipline of the school, and also taught to at least 
understand English, before they can commence 
to advance with any kind of success. 
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The female children are under the guidance 
and vigilant care of fourteen sisters of Loretto, 
who are all equally and devotedly interested to 
form their little pupils to habits of industry, and 
to instill into their young minds the advantages 
of a well regulated civilization. The benefit which 
these children derive from the kind and gentle 
treatment of those religious ladies is and will 
ever be highly valued by the rising generation. 
Most of their first Osage and Quapaw pupils are 
already settled in life, and it is gratifying to have 
it to say, are doing well. The number of those 
ladies will show sufficiently that they are pre- 
pared to bestow education and care to a very large 
number of Indian children. 


Before closing this report, I should not omit 
to remark that, in consequence of the increase of 
late in the number of female pupils whom we 
could not by any means refuse, and which has 
caused the house to be more than ever thronged, 
it has become absolutely necessary to make a 
small new addition on their side. Therefore, an 
order for $250 worth of lumber was sent last 
week to the proprietors of the saw mill, which 
lumber is to serve for the erection of this build- 
ing. The work on this will also be another item, 
which it would be hard just now to estimate, but 
will be conducted as economically as possible. 

Respectfully yours, 
John Schoenmakers. 


In transmitting the above report, U. S. Indian 
Agent Dorn said this: 


“You will notice from the accompanying re- 
port of the superintendent of the Osage manual 
labor school, that it is prosperous beyond the most 
sanguine expectations of its founders, and it is 
now retarded only for the want of additional 
buildings, to accommodate all the children that 
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the Osage and. Quapaw parents are anxious to 
send to the school. It is hoped that the depart- 
ment will be enabled to appropriate funds to 
enable the superintendent of the school to erect 
additional buildings, as they are very much need- 
ed, to my certain knowledge, having just inspect- 
ed the school and all connected therewith.” 


WARTIME TROUBLES 


The opening of the civil war marked the be- 
ginning of the decline of the Osage Manual Labor 
School in so far as the Osages were concerned. 
The location of the school being on the border line 
between the loyal people of the north and the 
secessionists of the south, the contending forces 
had frequent clashes in that vicinity. While the 
disturbances were small, their frequency caused 
much trouble. Agents from the south would 
come up among the Osages for the purpose of in- 
ducing them to join the confederacy. Major 
Dorn, who had been the U. S. agent among the 
Osages and also a very close friend of Father 
Schoenmakers, was a southern man, and he tried 
to make use of his official connections with the 
Osages to influence them in joining the south- 
ern armies. Father Schoenmakers was intensely 
loyal to the Union. He did his best to counteract 
these influences and hold the Osages for the 
North, or at least neutral. Some of the older 
pupils in the school volunteered to enter the Union 
army on the first call. The Black Dog band and 
some renegade half-breeds did join the Cherokees 
and Choctaws in the south, but the main body of 
the Osages remained loyal; in fact about four 
hundred of their warriors joined in forming the 
Second Indian Regiment which did effective 
fighting in Missouri and Arkansas in 1862. They 
also gave aid to refugee Creeks and other loyal 
Indians who were forced to leave the Indian Ter- 
ritory. 
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Members of other tribes and of white raiding 
bands frequently passed thru the Osage country, 
and would usually make away with a number of 
ponies belonging to the Osages. This helped to 
stir up trouble and intensify the hatreds incident 
to the rebellion. John Mathews, who had been a 
trader among the Osages for many years, was a 
very strong and outspoken southern sympathizer, 
At that time he was conducting a trading post at 
Little Town near where Oswego, Kansas, now 
stands. His wife was an Osage woman and his 
children had been educated in the mission school. 
Previously he had been a good friend of Father 
Schoenmakers. He made strenuous efforts to 
persuade Father Schoenmakers to join with the 
south, and failing, he became angry, abusive and 
threatening. In fact he became so angry he raised 
a band of renegades and started for the mission 
to kill the loyal priest, but Providence intervened 
by sending a heavy rain that made the streams 
impassable, and there being no bridges or ferries, 
he had to halt on the way. One of the Mathews 
children who had attended the school and who 
had great respect for his old teachers, managed 
to get word to Father Schoenmakers of the tm- 
pending danger. While the rain was still falling, 
Father Schoenmakers left the mission during the 
darkness of the night and went to St. Marys, 
Kansas, where he spent eight months before he 
felt safe in returning to the school which he had 
left in the care of his associates. 


Samuel J. Gilmore conducted a trading post 
just west of the mission at the opening of the 
war. He also was intensely loyal to the north. 
It was said he was a relative of the Mathews 
family, at least they were good friends. A clash 
between the two was inevitable if Gilmore re- 
mained at the mission, hence he loaded his sup- 
plies into wagons and started northward, stopping 
at Humboldt. Mathews regarded Gilmore as an 
enemy who had escaped, and with his band, went 
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in pursuit. On reaching Humboldt they pillaged 
the town and sought to kill Gilmore, but he escap- 
ed. This occurred September 8, 1861. A body 
of home guards, with some soldiers, was quickly 
assembled by Col. Blunt, who started in pursuit 
of Mathews and his gang. After arriving home, 
Mathews dispersed his followers, and started 
south. Col. Blunt and his men overtook him in 
a house occupied by William Rogers east of Che-- 
topa near where the Neosho river crosses the state 
line. Scouts had seen Mathews stop at the house 
just after dark the evening before, and sentinels 
guarded it during the night. At day-break a de- 
mand was made for the surrender of Mathews, 
who, instead of surrendering, came out the back 
door half dressed, with a shotgun in his hand, and 
made a dash for a cornfield. He was at once 
riddled with bullets. Mathews’ home and the 
houses of several other rebel sympathizers were 
burned by Col. Blunt’s orders, Preston B. Plumb, 
who later became United States Senator from 
Kansas, was one of the men with Col. Blunt on 
this trip. 


An incident connected with the Mathews 
affair was told to the writer by A. T. Dickerman, 
who came among the Osages early in 1862, locat- 
ing on Canville creek about ten miles northwest 
of the mission, where a French trader named 
Canville conducted a trading post. Canville’s 
wife was a half-breed Osage woman. S. W. Col- 
lins also had a trading post in that locality. One 
night Collins’ post was raided and much of his: 
goods taken away. Collins then moved to Jeruw 
post located near the present town of Erie, Kansas, 
and Mr. Dickerman became his partner, in 1863. 
In 1865 they sold lots of goods to the Osages to be 
paid for in buffalo hides when they returned 
from the hunt. About this time the Indian agent, 
P. P. Elder, sold the trading rights of the Osage 
nation to Marsh & Coffee and shut out all others. 
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This caused a heavy loss to Collins and Dicker- 
man. Dickerman moved to Labette county, 
Kansas, in 1865, and still lives in Oswego. The 
incident Mr. Dickerman related was as follows: 


“When Col. Blunt started after John’ Math- 
ews, he needed a surgeon to accompany him. 
Dr. Hill then lived east of the Canville trading post 
near Wa-she-pe-she’s town, and Col. Blunt called 
on him to fill the position, in case the services of 
a surgeon should be needed. Dr. Hill was a 
Union man and readily assented. His home was 
often visited by Union men who were always 
welcome. In January 1864, a party of Union 
scouts spent the night at his home. The next 
night two young men came there and told a piti- - 
ful story about being Union men from Ft. Scott 
and were very hungry. The doctor gave them a 
good supper and treated them nicely, only to be 
confronted by them with a demand for money 
and a display of weapons. They promised to 
leave at once if the money was given to them. 
The demand was refused, and in the parley that 
followed the doctor was told that he was in the 
crowd that killed John Mathews, and that they 
were to kill him. The doctor, being an athlete, 
grabbed his gun and bounded the fence in an 
effort to escape into the darkness, but was shot 
before he reached safety. Dr. Hill was a cousin 
of Wild Bill Hicock, a famous character in early 
history. He was also a good friend of Father 
Schoenmakers.” 


AGENT PRAISES THE MISSIONARIES 

P. P. Elder, who had a short time before 
been appointed as agent for the Osages to succeed 
Major Dorn, who joined the confederates, had 
many good words to say for Father Schoen- 
makers and his school and mission, in the follow-~ 
ing report during the first days of the war: 
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Office of Neosho Indian Agency, 
Ft. Scott, Kansas, September 30, 1861. 

The Osage Indian, different from the Quapaw 
and Senecas in habits of civilization, are situated 
on a beautiful strip of country within the bound- 
ary of the state of Kansas. Some of the bands 
of this tribe show strong symptoms of changing 
the practice of hunting for that of agricultural 
pursuits, and in many instances have built houses 
and fences, cultivated small patches of land, rais- 
ed corn etc., of which they are proud to speak. 
These impressions have been imbibed by the gen- 
erous efforts and kind advices of those worthy 
fathers connected with the Catholic mission estab- 
lishment, and conducted in their midst for the 
last fourteen years. These bands now express 
great anxiety to change the Indian habits to those 
of the white man. The want of oxen and imple- 
ments embarrasses them in this laudable effort. 
They can and do split rails and build fences, and, 
with the proper encouragement, will steadily ad- 
vance in agricultural pursuits. They own large 
numbers of ponies and horses, but as yet live 
mostly by hunting, especially those bands living 
away from civilization. 


They have been gone on the hunt nearly all 
the summer. I have as yet been unable to take 
any census of this tribe, or inventory of their 
property. Great efforts have been made by Cher- 
okee half-breeds and other emissaries from the 
self-styled southern confederacy, to create a spirit 
of disloyalty among this tribe; councils have been 
called, consultations held with some half-breeds, 
chiefs and headsmen of the notorious John Math- 
ews, a noted rebel, who has long lived among 
them as a trader, and having been connected with 
this tribe by marriage, had the facilities for ex- 
ercising a powerful influence over them. I am 
happy to inform the department that his efforts 
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to place this tribe under the control and influence 
of an agent from the pretended southern confeder- 
acy have been effectually checked by his being 
shot by Col. Blunt’s command, and his band con- 
nected with him in his rebellious efforts broken 
up about the 20th of September, thus giving quiet 
and safety not only to the half-breeds, but to the 
unfortunate Indian. From the manner of living, 
and the habits of this tribe of Indians, they are 
fast declining and dying off. 


I should do injustice to the very generous and 
laudable efforts of those fathers under whose 
supervision the Osage manual labor school is, 
if I failed to mention it in this report. From a 
personal and thoro examination of this institution 
in both of its departments, I am satisfied that the 
influence and superior exertions made by them in 
behalf of these Indians will be seen and felt when 
this generation shall have passed away. It is 
truly deserving the fostering care of the govern- 
ment, and will, if properly supported with funds, 
be the means of ultimately civilizing that now 
benighted tribe. The danger and difficulties in- 
cidental to this rebellion, and the frequenting of 
that country by a band of rebels, have prevented 
me from obtaining further information. 


I desire to impress upon the department the 
importance of strict compliance with all treaty 
stipulations as to pay of Indians and employes 
connected with this agency. Being peculiarly sit- 
uated between rebellion and loyalty, they would 
be more inclined to believe that our government 
had failed and passed away if their pay should 
stop. This idea is constantly being impressed 
upon both Indians and employes by those rebel- 
lious spirits who occasionally confer with them. 


To Wm. G. Coffin, Superintendent of Indian 
Affairs S. S. 


WY 


OSAGE WARRIORS ENLIST 


Many of the Osage warriors who lived near 
the Mission and who came under its influence, 
enlisted in the Union army. Those of the Black 
Dog band that went south, lived on the Verdigris. 
and farther west. These and other events affect- 
ing the school are told in the following official 
reports: 

W. G. Coffin, superintendent of Indian af- 
fairs, southern superintendency, wrote this from 
Leavenworth, Kansas, October 15, 1862, to Wm. 
P. Dole, commissioner of Indian affairs, Wash- 
ington, D. C.: 

“The Osage Catholic mission and manual 
labor school, notwithstanding its location on what 
has been a kind of a dividing line between loval 
and rebellious districts, has thus far escaped de- 
struction and maintained its usefulness. This is. 
partly attributed to the fact that it has avoided 
taking part in questions of a political character, 
and followed strictly the purpose of its establish-. 
ment.” 


Agent P. P. Elder, in transmitting Father 
Schoenmakers report for 1862, commented thus: 

“The Osages are still our firm friends, and 
are living in their country in their usual quiet 
way, having furnished about 400 stalwart war-. 
riors for the 2nd Indian regiment. The Indians 
of this tribe are poor, and are exceedingly anxious 
to treat away a portion of their lands for per- 
manent aid from government. 

“A brief report of the Catholic manual labor: 
school is herewith transmitted. That school con- 
tinues to be the pride of the nation. The efforts 
and zeal of those connected therewith continue 
unabated. Thru the patriotic efforts of those 
worthy ‘fathers,’ twenty-five well educated Ind- 
ians, mostly fullbloods, from that school, have: 
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enlisted in the white regiment, and as far as I can 
learn, make good, soldiers. The pride and pa- 
triotism of the principal men of this nation is 
pre-eminently manifested when this subject is re- 
ferred to, they being exceedingly anxious to have 
their Great Father know what their people have 
done to sustain him.” 


Father Schoenmakers’ report, dated Septem- 
ber 1, 1862, follows: 


“Sirs: I fear my report may not be as sat- 
isfactory as those of former years; indeed it 
cannot well be expected that it should, when we 
consider the disturbed and turbulent state of this 
part of the country. Notwithstanding this, how- 
ever, I think we can make a pretty fair show, 
taking into consideration all the disadvantages 
under which we have labored. During the last 
winter and spring we have had over eighty-five 
boys and about seventy girls, all of whom are still 
with us. Their improvement in reading and 
spelling has been remarkable, perhaps on account 
of being fewer than in preceding years they have 
this year better advantages to improve. The 
health of the children has never been better than 
during the last year. The measles during the last 
spring broke out among them, but with care and 
good nursing it soon disappeared, and proved 
fatal to only three of them. 

“Our crop this season, on account of the 
drouth, will be small, and we shall have to use 
every economy to make the two ends meet, still, 
if government will punctually remit to us our 
quarterly dues, we will, with the help of Provi- 
dence, get along.” 
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OSAGES RENDER GREAT SERVICE 


The following official reports tell what the 
Osages did for the Union, and also of conditions 
as they existed in the locality of the mission in 
1863: 


On June 10, 1863, Superintendent Coffin, 
wrote this from Ft. Scott: : 


“I have just returned to this place from the 
grand council of the Great and Little Osage In- 
dians. I found them feeling decidedly fine over 
their recent success in destroying a band of nine- 
teen rebels attempting to pass thru their country. 
A band of the Little Osages met them first, and 
demanded their arms, and that they should go 
with them to Humboldt, as we instructed them to 
do at the council at Belmont. The rebels refused, 
and shot one of the Osages dead. The Osages 
then fired on them. They ran, and a running 
fight was kept up for some fifteen miles. After 
crossing Lightning creek the rebels turned up the 
creek towards the camp of the Big Hills. The 
Little Osages had sent a runner to apprise the 
Big Hills of the presence of the rebels, and they 
were coming down the creek four hundred strong, . 
and met the rebels, drove them to the creek and 
surrounded them. The rebels displayed a white 
flag, but the Indians disregarded it. They killed 
all of them as they supposed, but afterwards 
learned that two of them, badly wounded, had got 
down a steep bank of the creek and made their 
escape down the creek. They scalped all of them 
and cut their heads off. They killed four of their 
horses (which the Indians deeply regretted) and 
captured thirteen, and about fifty revolvers—most 
of the rebels having four each, a carbine and 
sabre. There were three colonels, one lieutenant 
colonel, one major, and four captains. They had 
full authority to organize, enroll, and muster into 
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the rebel service all the rebels in Colorado and 
New Mexico, where they were doutless bound. 
Major Downing, in command of the troops at 
Humboldt, went down with a detachment and 
buried them and secured the papers, letting the 
Indians keep all the horses and arms. 

“T have no doubt that this will afford more 
protection to the frontiers of Kansas than any- 
thing that has yet been done; and from the fre- 
quency and boldness of the raids recently, some- 
thing of the kind was very much needed. The 
Indians are very much elated over it. I gave them 
all the encouragement I could, and distributed 
between two and three thousand dollars’ worth 
of goods among them. There was a representa- 
tive at the council from the Osages that had gone 
south, many of them now in the rebel army. He 
stated that they were all now very anxious to 
come back, and wished to know, if they should 
meet the loyal Osages on the plains and come in 
with them, if they could be suffered to stay. I 
gave him a letter to them, promising them if 
they returned immediately and joined their loyal 
brethren in protecting the frontiers, running down 
bushwhackers, and ridding the country of rebels, 
they should be protected. I advised them to come 
immediately to Humboldt and report to Major 
Downing, and he would furnish them powder and 
lead to go on the hunt. This seemed to give great 
satisfaction to all the chiefs, and as they are ex- 
ceedingly desirous to have them back, and the 
representative started immediately back with the 
letter. The Indians, as well as the fathers at the 
mission, have no doubt that they will return. If 
so, it will very materially weaken the rebel force 
now sorely pressing Colonel Phillips’ command 
at Ft. Gibson. 

“The Osages are now very desirous to make 
a treaty, and are willing to sell twenty-five miles 
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in width by fifty off the east end of their reser- 
vation, and twenty miles wide off the north side.” 


On September 20, 1863, Indian Agent Elder 
wrote to Superintendent Coffin from the Neosho 
agency: 


“The total number of Osages in 1859 was 
about three thousand five hundred, but now is 
about two thousand nine hundred, a decrease in 
number of about six hundred, about one thousand 
of which went south prior to the commencement 
of hostilities, and as yet but about one hundred 
have returned to their country. I have been 
unable to ascertain that any portion of the one 
thousand who remained south have ever com- 
mitted an overt act against the United States, and 
only the guilty conscience admonishing them of 
having pursued a course against the counsels of 
better Indians prevents their return. 


“My observations of the few years I have 
been connected with the Indian character and 
tendencies convinces me that the true and surest 
road to civilization thru which the benighted Red 
man of the west can pass is that made by the 
Catholic church. Their humane efforts and ex- 
emplary intercourse and faithful teaching have 
made an observable impression, and are more 
favorably received than that of any other religious 
denomination. That form of worship is peculiar- 
ly adapted to the nature of the Indians, and the 
habits of civilization have been, and will con- 
tinue to be, more thoroly disseminated among the 
Indians thru this channel than by any other 
agency. The total number of scholars in the 
Osage manual labor school is one hundred and 
forty-one, in constant attendance, and would be 
much larger if the buildings and other facilities 
would admit. The whole institution is a model 
of idustrious habits, cleanliness, order, and 
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system, and reflects credit on its worthy superin- 
tendent and all connected with its management. 

“The decline of rebel power, influence, and 
ravages, the prospects of peace with the Union 
unimpaired, and the destruction of its enemies, 
will give courage and convey joy to the loyal 
Indians as well as to the whites.” 


Father Schoenmakers’ report, dated August 
10, 1863, told of the condition of the school and 
of the Osages as follows: 


“Sirs: I submit to you the following report 
of the Osage Manual labor school. Seventy 
Osages and seven Quapaw male pupils are in 
constant attendance, and in the female depart- 
ment sixty Osages and four Quapaw pupils. The 
female children, under the care of nine Sisters of 
Loretto, are instructed in reading, writing, arith- 
metic, geography and Christian doctrine; they 
are also carefully trained, to habits of industry, 
sewing, knitting and all kinds of needlework. 
They are so managed as to make all the articles 
of clothing used in both departments. Many of 
the male children read and write well. They 
readily answer and compose questions of arith- 
metic. Being frequently exercised in composi- 
tion, they take pride in writing, frequently, let- 
ters to their friends. Osage children have an 
unusual happy memory whilst at school. They 
answer with great ease, long questions of geog- 
raphy, and are familiar with English grammar. 
But this knowledge is also soon forgotten; the 
Christian doctrine, which is their daily study, 
seems better to adhere to their memory. 


“As the Osage country has been exposed to 
great dangers during the last two years, it is 
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easily accounted for why the number of pupils 
has rather decreased. Should God withdraw His 
chastening arm, and restore happiness to our 
country, I feel confident that within a short time 
the number of pupils will be doubled or trebled, 
provided we have means to accommodate them. 
May we not hope that in the next treaty with the- 
Osages a larger amount of money will be made 
available for educational purposes?” 


Superintendent W. G. Coffin, in his report 
from Leavenworth, September 24, 1863, said this: 


“The Osage Indians are remaining loyal to 
the government, with the exception of Black Dog’s 
band, and some of the half-breeds and restless 
spirits of other bands, who were influenced to 
join the rebels by misrepresentation made to 
them by their former agent, Major Dorn, and 
other emissaries sent amongst them by the reb- 
els. In view of the very important geographical 
position occupied by these Indians between the 
white settlements in southern Kansas and those 
within the rebel states, no effort on my part 
has been spared to counteract the machina- 
tions of the enemy, and to hold them in loyalty 
to the United States government, in which I have 
been ably assisted by Father Schoenmakers and 
his associates at the Osage Catholic mission. 


“The Osages have never subsisted as refugees, 
altho those located in the southern portions of 
their reserve who remained loyal were compelled 
to leave their homes. It is but a simple act of 
justice to say that Father Schoenmakers, and 
those associated with him in conducting the Osage 
Mission have for the past sixteen years, labored 
for the education, civilization, and Christianiza- 
tion of the Indians with the Neosho agency, with 
such zeal and devotion as I have rarely seen equal- 
led, and the adoption, as far as practicable in that 
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remote frontier, of the manual labor system, by 
which, with the limited support they have receiv- 
ed from the government, they could not have kept 
up the school. I regard the knowledge of agricul- 
tural pursuits and habits of industry thus inculcat- 
ed of vastly more advantage to the Indians than 
book learning. So sensible were the Osages of the 
benefits they have been and are now receiving 
from that institution, that there was not the least 
difficulty in getting them to provide in the late 
treaty liberally for the continuation of the present, 
and the erection of another similar institution on 
their diminished reservation.” 


DISLOYAL OSAGES RETURN HOME 


Superintendent Coffin’s report sent from 
Leavenworth on September 24, 1864, tells of the 
return of part of Black Dog’s band, and of con- 
ditions at the school, as follows: 

“The Osages remain in much the same con- 
dition as they were one year ago. Quite a number 
of Black Dog’s band that had joined the rebels 
early in the war have returned under a general 
permit that I sent them, and have been received 
in full fellowship by the loyal bands. The treaty 
made with these Indians at LeRoy in 1863, as 
amended, has not yet been submitted to them 
for approval, but will be in a very few days, and I 
hope with favorable results, as all the amend- 
ments are evidently for their own benefit; tho I 
have reason to fear that their concurrence will be 
strongly prejudiced and opposed by some of their 
old traders, who are holding some considerable 
claims against them. 


“The Catholic mission, under the able super- 
intendence of Father Schoenmakers, is still kept 
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up, and I think with undiminished usefulness. 
Surrounded as it has been since the rebellion with 
so many dangers and difficulties, situated as it is 
on what we might term the dividing line between 
loyal and disloyal territory, which was repeatedly 
overrun by roving bands of guerillas, vagabonds, 
and thieves, it has maintained its position, kept up 
the school, and increased its agricultural products, 
without which, with the small amount of govern- 
ment patronage it has received, besides the great- 
ly increased expense in everything in the way of 
living, they could not have it running one-fourth 
of the time. This more than ever confirms my 
former expressed opinion as to the great supe- 
riority of manual labor schools over all others for 
educating and civilizing the Indian tribes, and I 
am firmly of the opinion, from close observations 
for many years past, that all other plans have and 
will prove utter failures. Teaching wild savages 
mere book learning has but very little to do with 
his civilization, unless with it he is taught the 
cultivation of the soil, planting, cultivating, and 
gathering crops, and the mode of preparing prod- 
ucts for use, and all the arts known to civiliza- 


tion for rendering living healthful, pleasant and 
prosperous.” 


Father Schoenmakers’ report for the same 
year was as follows: 


“Sirs: After laboring seventeen years for the 
civilization of the Little and Great Osages, we 
hoped that our mission was permanently estab- 
lished among them, because the leading Osages 
impressed upon the minds of the growing genera- 
tion the necessity of cultivation and of changing 
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of the war, no less than thirty families full-blood- 
ed Osages, had made themselves houses, and fenc- 
ed in fields, sufficiently stocked. Unhappily these 
improvements have been destroyed by fire with- 
out hope of remuneration. Previous to the war 
we had in our Osage school 136 male and 103 
female pupils; at present we have only 102 Osage 
and 14 Quapaw children, and whom we are un- 
able to support in these times with the scanty al- 
lowance of $73 per child for board, tuition, cloth- 
ing and all the other articles necessary for board- 
ing school. Moreover, the payment from govern- 
ment is one full year in arrears. We have also 
sustained great loss in our fields, whilst many of 
our cattle have been driven off or killed. Travel- 
ers, either teamsters or soldiers, have made this 
place their stopping point, and obliged us to pro- 
vide provisions for themselves and their animals, 
frequently without remuneration, or if honorable 
military officers have handed us occasionally 
receipts, quartermasters refuse to acknowledge 
them, and on some occasions turned the amounts 
due to their own profits. This state of affairs 
cannot continue long. By the treaty of 1863, 
entered into with the government, the Osages are 
to leave this eastern part of their country, and no 
provisions have been made for erecting the 
necessary school buildings on their new reserva- 
tion. The Osages are well convinced how import- 
ant it is for themselves and their children that we 
with our schools continue to live among them. 
They seem to feel that the kind providence of 
God has alone watched over us during three years 
of danger, and having themselves become ac- 
customed to the dangers of war, some of the 
chiefs blame us for not visiting their towns with 
a view to increase the number of pupils, but the 


consideration of the condition of our schools 
will give you sufficient insight to conclude that we 
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ought not to take in more children, unless more 
ample means be provided.” 


AGENT ELDER EULOGIZES CATHOLIC 
SCHOOLS 


After serving as Indian agent for five years, 
P. P. Elder wrote the following letter, dated 
August 12, 1865, in reply to inquiries made by 
Congressman Doolittle, of Wisconsin: 


“Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the 
receipt of your circular, containing twenty-three 
questions relative to Indian affairs. Hoping to 
aid you in so important and laudable a purpose as 
a reform in the administration of the affairs of 
the Indian bureau, I cheerfully state my conclu- 
sions, reasons not being called for. I would call 
your attention to my reports of 1862, 1863 and 
1864 for some of my reasons and conclusions. 


“1. I was United States Indian agent for 
Neosho agency from May 1, 1861, to March 31, 
1865, and resigned from choice and disgust of the 
management of the affairs in the southern super- 
intendency and commission of Indian affairs— 
the Osages, Senecas, Quapaws, and Senecas and 
Shawnees—and have been a close observer of the 
management of Indian affairs for nine years in 
this state. 

“2. The Quapaws, Senecas, and Senecas and 
Shawnees, are fast passing away. Whiskey, want 
of vegetable living, scrofula, exposure to the 
malarias incident to timber and water localities. 
More than all others, attempted civilization. The 
Osages are not decreasing so much; live in their 
natural way, on the hunt; not so much connected 
with the whites, and only a few make preten- 
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sions to civilized habits, among which are the 
most deaths. The Osages raise only a limited 
amount of corn and horses; live by hunting buf- 
faloes. In this tribe women are comparatively 
slaves. Agricultural pursuits are confined to half- 
bloods and those who have attended the school. 


“11 and 12. Schools have had a most decid- 
ed influence among all the tribes under my ob- 
servation, for the better. Schools and churches 
among the Indian tribes, however wild, have a 
more perceivable impression than any other in- 
fluence. ‘Ignorance breeds superstition;’ that to 
a great extent, comprises their religious faith. 
Much that is called religion among red or white 
is superstition based on error; hence the Catholic 
religion more readily commends itself to their 
benighted minds, embracing as it does, a definite 
idea of morality and a Supreme Being, and when 
connected with schools has a most controlling in- 
fluence. I believe in turning the education and 
religious teachings of the Indian tribes over to 
the devotedness and tender mercies of the Catho- 
lics. 


“In closing, sir, permit me to say that I have 
not written under the sting of removal from 
office, for I repeat that I resigned from choice and 
disgust, and Senator Pomeroy knows it. I have 
not recommended the Catholic religion from any 
exalted opinion I have of it, being a Protestant. 
I have written hastily and with much feeling, and 
had this been anything but a private document I 
should have written smoother and used less hard 
names. I mean what I say, and say what I mean.” 


HORSE THIEVES TROUBLESOME 


A good idea of the conditions prevailing in 
the Osage nation in 1862 may be obtained from 
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the following official report of Indian Agent E. M. 
Carruth, dated September 19, 1862: 


“In compliance with your directions, I report- 
ed myself the 8th of March 1862, to your office 
in LeRoy, Kansas, and was instructed to proceed 
at once to the camps of the refugee Indians, then 
on the Verdigris river in the Osage country. 

“Many of the Indians had already moved to 
the Neosho; others were on the way. I remained 
there with the remainder, some fourteen hundred, 
until their departure in April to join their friends. 
at LeRoy and other places on the Neosho river. 
The Kickapoos often sent out parties south dur- 
ing the winter, which, on their return, brot in 
ponies from the southern tribes, and on their 
passage thru the Osage country very probably 
seized some belonging to that tribe; at least the 
Osages often complained to this effect. The 
southern Delewares and the fugitive Indians of 
the Wichita agency camping with the Kickapoos, 

‘and perhaps sharing in their plunder, were ac- 
cused by the Osage of stealing from them, and 
after the Kickapoos moved toward the Sac and 
Fox agency the Osages came into the Deleware 
and Wichita camps, on their return from LeRoy, - 
where they had held a council with you, and in 
one night stole eighteen ponies. Bad blood had 
for sometime been existing between the parties, 
and tho the agents had done all in their power to 
keep it down, they found it impossible to convince 
the southern refugees that the Osages were not 
secessionists. The Delewares, Keeckies, and Iones 
followed the Osages, and the next night took from 
them thirty horses, and returned with them to 
their camp. I reached the camp a few hours be- 
fore their return, with goods to distribute, and 
they immediately reported what they had done. 

“During the day some forty Osages were on 
the prairie some mlies away, bearing down om 
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the camps. The Delewares immediately saddled 
their horses, and seizing their guns, started to 
meet them. Their object appeared to be to bring 
on a fight with the Osages. I finally prevailed on 
them to halt, and agreed to ride forward to the 
Osages, and, if I found their intentions hostile, to 
return and assist them. The Osages, however, 
professed to have come only after their ponies, 
and to have a talk. I brot them into camp, and 
after spending nearly all night in council without 
agreeing, both parties referred the matter to me, 
binding themselves to abide by my decision. I 
advised that all but eighteen of the horses be given 
up, these to be returned whenever the Osages 
brot the same number stolen by them from the 
Ionies, Delewares and Keechies. 


“Che-to-pah, the Osage chief present, claimed 
it was not his band that stole the horses, but a few 
rebel Osages, who had returned from the secesh 
army on a visit to their people, but acknowledged 
he was friendly with them, and could go to their 
camps in the Creek and Cherokee nations without 
being molested, and agreed to do this and get 
back the horses, if I would compel the Delewares 
to give up those they had taken. To this all 
parties agreed. A few nights after this some 
Osages were seen prowling near the camps, the 
men being nearly all gone to LeRoy and Kaw 
river, and several of the women to Neosho Falls, 
where I was, and gave an alarming story, to the 
effect that the Osages had come again and would 
kill them all. After conferring with Agent Snow, 
I concluded to call on Captain Insley, of the 2nd 
Ohio cavalry, then stationed at Iola, for a com- 
pany of soldiers, and go with them to the Osage 
country and settle the difficulty. I sent for Jim 
Ned who was at LeRoy, to meet me the next day 
at the head of Buffalo creek with ten Delewares 
and the Osage horses, while I went to Iola. Capt. 
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Insley very promptly detailed thirty men, under 
command of Lieutenant Watson. When we 
reached Buffalo creek, instead of ten Delewares 
we found forty Delewares, Ionies and Keechies, 
painted up for war. They promised however, 
to obey my wishes, and to act only on the defen- 
sive, tho they made no attempt to disguise their 
hatred, evidently regarding the Osages as rebels. 
A short time after dark, and when within six 
miles of the Osage town, we were surprised to 
hear the war song of the Osages on the hills to our 
right. The men were immediately formed in line 
of battle, the Indians in the rear, and with Lieu- 
tenant Watson I rode forward, intending, if pos- 
sible, to bring on a talk with the Osages. Coming 
over the hills they fired guns at intervals, and kept 
up their singing, accompanied with a drum and 
fife of original manufacture, and, to us, of not 
the most agreeable music. When within one 
hundred and fifty yards of them I called for 
Che-to-pah, but received no answer. My second 
call was greeted with whoops and yells, and fir- 
ing of guns, as if to say, ‘if you want Che-to-pah, 
come and take him.’ My object was to make a 
peace, not bring on war. The band we fell in 
with had started on the war-path against the 
Kickapoos, but returning when they saw our 
party coming, I judged, and rightly, that if they 
had known we were whites they would have re- 
ceived us differently, and thot it best to let them 
pass if they would, and enter their town by day- 
light, when they could see who we were. Their 
pow-wow continued all night, but they must have 
kept near together, as our Indians stole eleven of 
their horses without discovery, which I made 
them return. The next morning I entered the 


town with Lieutenant Case, in advance of the 
force, to convince them that we came as friends. 
We found but five or six people there. I soon 
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convinced them of our friendship, and they sent 
out for their braves. Over one hundred warriors 
straggled into town within an hour, but their 
women only began to come in just as we were 
leaving. There had evidently been some expedi- 
tion on foot either against the Delewares or Kick- 
apoos. I told them the reason for my coming; 
that the Great Father looked upon his red child- 
ren alike, that I would meet them and their agent, 
if they thot it proper, at some convenient point, 
where they could exchange the stolen horses, and 
renew their old friendship. Strike Ax was the 
principal chief present. He assured me that Che- 
to-pah had gone, as agreed on, to Ft. Gibson, to 
get the Delewares’ ponies from the rebel Osages, 
but desired me to give up their ponies then, and 
when Che-to-pah returned they would send up 
the ones stolen by the Osages of the south. This 
I declined doing, and suggested that as soon as 
Che-to-pah returned they should all come up to 
Neosho, with their agent, and have a council with 
us. 

“They came as agreed, on the 25th of May, 
but did not bring the horses, as they said the rebel 
Osages refused to give them up. We wished to 
get them to join the 2nd Indian regiment, then 
being raised by Colonel Ritchie, and by having 
them side with us, prevent any mischief the rebels 
might induce them to commit on our defenceless 
southern border. But the eighteen horses in the 
hands of the Delewares stood in the way, and by 
their own consent until they returned the same 
number. I finally prevailed on the Delewares to 
give these up, provided the Osages entered the 
services of the United States government with 
the other loyal Indians, Mr. Elder and myself giv- 
ing an order to Colonel Ritchie (which he accept- 
ed) to turn over to the Delewares eighteen of the 
first contraband horses which should come into 
his possession.” ie . 


CATTLE THIEVES FLOURISHED 


The territory around the mission and south- 
ward, being the border line between the contend- 
ing forces in the war, was often in the hands of 
one party, then the other and, sometimes it was 
open territory with renegades and thieves as its 
chief occupants. The cattle belonging to the 
Indians in the armies were turned loose on the 
range along with other cattle that belonged to the 
tribe collectively. The renegades would steal 
cattle without regard to ownership, and often 
managed to place the blame on an enemy of the 
real owners. This was a cause of much trouble. 
Wiley Britton, an Union soldier under General 
Blunt, in his book, “Union Indian Brigade,” told 
of the depredations of these cattle thieves about 
the close of the war. The article tells of some of 
the conditions in the locality of the mission which 
no doubt brot difficult problems to the mission- 
aries. He tells of the events of the summer of 
1864, as follows: 


“Colonel Wm. A. Phillips, commander of the 
Indian brigade at Ft. Gibson, reported that he 
‘heard of a large herd of 800 stolen cattle that - 
were on their way and then probably in Kansas, 
and that he was sending a detachment of troops 
after them.’ Captain H. S. Anderson, of the 
Third Indian Regiment, was sent after this stock, 
and on his arrival at Osage Mission, he found 
150 head of the stolen cattle in possession of the 
Osage Indians that belonged to the Creek nation, 
and when the Osages found he was after the 
cattle they scattered them and it was impossible 
for him to follow them. Captain C. Johnson, 
of the Fifteenth Kansas Cavalry, stationed at the 
Osage Mission, had assisted the Osages in driving 
the cattle out of the nation, but was not inclined 
to give any information about it. Captain An- 
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derson stated he could find all over the country 
cattle with the Cherokee and Creek brands on 
them, and that there had been a large number 
driven from the Indian country into southern 
Kansas the last month, and that he could safely 
say as many as six or seven thousand head. He 
also reported he found it very difficult to obtain 
information from officials in Kansas in regard to 
bringing this stock out of the Indian country 
except Col. C. W. Blair, commander at Ft. Scott, 
who gave him all the information possible and all 
the assistance in his power. He further reported 
that the cattle were there in different herds, but 
that he could do nothing further than ascertain 
the fact, as he could not take any action without 
witnesses. 


“In the spring of 1865 Colonel Phillips stated 
‘there was no necessity of troops entering the 
nation 150 miles in his rear, on the pretext of 
scouting, when the real purpose was driving off 
cattle. In some cases many of the men engaged 
in the stealing of cattle in the Indian country had 
permits from the Indian agent of the Southern 
Superintendency of Indian Affairs, to enter that 
country and purchase cattle of the Indians, when 
he knew, or could have known, that the Indians, 
loyal or disloyal, were not at home to make the 
sales, and that the pretended bills of sale were 
simply the forgeries of those engaged in the 
nefarious work and who dared not go to Ft. Gib- 
son to ascertain or verify the true ownership of 
the stock they pretended to purchase. The Col- 
onel gave the names of several officers engaged 
in the work of collecting and driving herds of 
cattle from the Indian country into Kansas, but 
in the most recent transactions he was unable 
to catch them. His hands were tied. He did not 
have a sufficient number of mounted men for 
scouting duty; he did not hesitate to charge that 
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military authorities in Kansas whose duty it was 
to protect the Indians were in league with the 
thieves, but thru political influence the offenders 
never were brot to trial or punished. 

“He (Colonel Phillips) laid the situation be- 
fore them (the department commanders of Mis- 
souri, Arkansas and Kansas) so forcibly of the 
robbing and plundering of the friendly Indians, 
that General Dodge, the new commander of the 
department of Kansas, headquarters at Leaven- 
worth, issued an order dated February 13, 1865, 
directing all military commanders in his depart- 
ment to arrest and hold in confinement any per- 
son guilty of .robbing the friendly Indians of 
their cattle, or in any manner swindling, them, 
and stating further that no permit would be given 
to any person to pass thru the lines of the depart- 
ment of Kansas for the purpose of trade of any 
kind, and that all cattle and stock of any kind 
brot out of the territory south of the department 
for sale or speculation would be seized and turned 
over to the proper department and the stock held 
until the case could be fully investigated at his 
headquarters.” 


NEED OF RESTRAINING LAWS 


Conditions among the Osages after the war, 
as they appeared to Father Schoenmakers, are set 
forth in his annual report of 1867, thus: 

“Sirs: We have only forty Osage and twelve 
Quapaw boys in our Osage manual labor school. 
The Sisters of Loretto educate thirty-three Osage 
and two Quapaw girls, a small number indeed 
compared to preceding years. You having lately 
visited us, I need not describe in detail what they 
are taught. I simply say that the natural talents 
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of the Indian children are not surpassed by an 
equal number of white children. Their profici- 
ency, particularly in reading and writing, can be 
testified by a large number of competent and ad- 
miring visitors to our schools. It is much to be 
regretted that upwards of 300 children are run- 
ning wild in the Osage villages, and grow up in 
ignorance, never to be useful to themselves nor 
to society. The Osage educational fund being 
ae a large number cannot be taken into our 
school. 


“Before 1861, some twenty-five Osage fam- 
ilies had commenced to farm successfully. These 
began to value the benefit of education, and 
children entered our schools in number beyond 
our means. The fourth of the nation, after seeing 
the fast increase of domestic animals on these 
Indian farms, seemed convinced that industry, 
accompanied by light labor, brings more com- 
forts into families than the accustomed long and 
painful journeys after buffalo meat. 


“The first enterprise of these Indians unfor- 
tunately failed. During the two following years 
they lost all their improvements, their hogs and 
cattle, and were obliged to resume the semi-an- 
nual hunts for the support of their families. I 
suppose you yourself, and all others who have ob- 
served the Indian’s mode of living, will agree with 
me that no Indian tribe can be brought to civiliza- 
tion while they live by hunting, receiving an an- 
nuity merely sufficient to indulge indolence. Since 
the treaty of September 1865, they have all moved 
to their new reservation, from forty to sixty 
miles distant from our school establishments. 
Being divided into five or six Indian towns, and 
deprived of regular advisers, they are becoming 
wild and are fast returning to their savage cus- 
toms. A party spirit being raised their young 
men meet in councils to overrule the little remain- 
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ing authority of their chiefs. These destructive 
tendencies are regretted by a few families, who 
desire to separate themselves from the Indian - 
towns with a view to make farms and raise stock. 
The uncertainty of retaining permanent homes on 
the new reservation discourages the greater part 
of the Osages, while it has a tendency to lead the 
young warriors into mistaken notions. The 
Osages, as a nation, are, like children, easily con- 
trolled. Only let the government extend to them 
a fatherly hand and encourage industry and 
farming. Nothing is more feasible than to em- 
ploy their own annuities (hitherto only productive 
of great evil) for a lasting benefit to these In- 
dians, namely, industrious families should be re- 
munerated proportionably to their improvements. 
This done, other families would be stimulated to 
imitation. A similar plan once commenced, the 
Indian department would soon be enabled to use 
a very large revenue, namely, the proceeds of the 
Osage trust land, to the real advantage of these 
Indians. I am convinced by long experience that 
while the Osages live in idleness, and raise their 
children in their wild towns, which are nests of 
savage dances and corruption, these children 
must, by necessity, follow and take delight in the 
bad examples of the nation. It may be said that 
the education of children ought to effect civiliza- 
tion, but I say that the examples of the majority 
will always prevail among young people. There 
are now a few aged Osages of sober habits who 
disapprove the wild Indian customs and ask often 
for advice, wishing to train their children to 
farming. All that seems needed is a helping hand 
from government, not that farms should be made 
for them and houses built on like similar super- 


ficial plans as experience teaches only serve the 
interests of speculators, but I do mean that the 
Osage Indians should make their own improve- 
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ments, their fields and houses, etc., and be paid 
for these improvements; moreover, that pre- 
miums be promised and timely given propor- 
tionably to their exertions and success. Indians 
unaccustomed to discipline will object to string- 
ent laws, yet the sober and better-minded Osages 
feel the void of suitable laws. The chiefs and 
some of the leading men regret that the Indian 
fields and the produce are unprotected against 
thieving neighbors, and would willingly accept 
laws of their own liking. They often advise in 
their councils the adoption of laws. To effect 
such salutary reforms government officers should 
strengthen the authority of your Osage chiefs, 
and assist them in selecting suitable laws.. Where 
there is no law there is no transgression. No 
wonder, then, that the Indians retaliate for the 
loss of their horses, this very trait being a trait 
of their industry and wit. The Osages at home 
are and always have been peaceable and friend- 
ly, but on the plains they seek for titles of bravery. 
Therefore, reform their customs by suitable 
laws and you put the Osages on the way of civil- 
ization.” 


HELD GREAT RESPONSIBILITIES 


The responsibilities that rested upon Father 
Schoenmakers in the early days were numerous 
and frequently quite heavy. He had to render an 
account to the government and to his Jesuit su- 
periors at St. Louis, not only of his own work 
but for that of all those under his charge. He was 
not only the direct head of the male department 
of the school, but the general supervision of the 
female department was also vested in him. While 
the Sisters of Loretto had immediate charge of the 
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females and did.the teaching, the burden of ob- 
taining the supplies and of looking after the build- 
ings and the material welfare of the sisters and 
pupils, was also one of his many duties and obli- 
gations. Whenever the small tuition paid by the 
government fell short of meeting the expenses, it 
fell to his lot to find a way to get the necessary 
funds elsewhere. None of the modern facilities _ 
were at his command to lighten his burdens. This 
was before the advent of the railroads in the Ind- 
ian country, or even of good wagon roads, to aid 
in keeping in contact with the outside world. It 
was before the days of improved machinery, of 
home conveniences, of electricity, of gas, of gaso- 
line or even of kerosene that was available. He 
had to depend on his own resources for many of 
the ordinary conveniences of the time. He did 
not do a great amount of missionary work him- 
self except near the school, but he directed the 
work of all the missionaries located at the Mis- 
sion. 


Possessing a rather quiet unassuming nature, 
but a keen active mind, he went about his work in 
a methodical way that did not attract as much 
attention as did the labors of some of those under 
his charge, but he accomplished things even under 
extreme difficulties and brot success to the entire 
institution. His great influence over the Osages 
was gained by his kindness and by the diplomacy 
with which he conducted all of his relations with 
them. His sterling honesty, his absolute sincerity 
of purpose, and his fairness in all of his dealings 
were outstanding traits the Osages soon found in 
him, and their great confidence in him naturally 
followed. He became their trusted friend, their 
confidential adviser as well as their spiritual 
guide. They sought his advice on all important 
matters, even in tribal affairs. They made him a 
common arbiter of all their difficulties. The laws 
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of the land had not yet reached that far into the 
wilderness, hence the laws of God were applied in 
all cases, and justice seldom went awry as it does 
in these later days of the multiplicity of the laws 
of man. 

The more the Osages looked to him for coun- 
sel, advice and help, the greater became his res- 
ponsibilities, for one false step might lead to far 
reaching consequences. Imagine if you can the 
trying position in which he found himself at the 
opening of the war, when the attitude the Osages 
would take on the division of the nation depended 
very much on his efforts to hold them loyal to 
the north, while hundreds of emissaries from the 
south were striving to lead them the other way, 
and this too at a time when the fate of the Union 
was so nearly in the balance that a small factor 
might tip it either way. 


Such power in the hands of many of our 
modern American citizens engenders in them a 
spirit of autocracy, and they show a disposition 
to crush those who chance to get in their way, 
and thus this power becomes a curse instead 
of a blessing. Not so with Father Schoenmakers. 
He was not of that class. He spent his life for 
the betterment of others. His powerful influence 
was exerted for the preservation of the Union 
and for the welfare of those among whom he 
lived. 


ADVICE AND INFORMATION OFTEN ASKED 
OF HIM 


During the war small companies of Union 
soldiers would often call at the Mission for a con- 
ference with Father Schoenmakers. Being inten- 
sely loyal to the Union, he was often a source of 
information that was very valuable to the govern- 
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ment. One of these events was related by C. C. 
Showalter, who lived for more than fifty years 
near the Mission after the close of the war. The 
incident in which he took part, as told by him, was 
in substance as follows: 


“We were stationed near St. Louis when the 
confederates under Price started a raid up the 
Missouri-Kansas line. General Braman was plac-- 
ed in command of troops sent to stop them. He 
had under his command the 62nd Illinois infantry, 
under Colonel True; the 6th Kansas cavalry, un- 
der Colonel Clayton; the 2nd Illinois battery and 
part of the 13th Kansas infantry. Our first con- 
flict with Price was near Blue Mound. We kept 
pushing him southward. They would fight for 
a few minutes, then run. Just east of Ft. Scott 
we had a lively tilt with them in which fighting 
was pretty sharp. They reached the Mission on 
April 22, 1863, and made another brief stand near 
the creek. As near as I can figure it out now, the 
fighting took place about half a mile north of the 
church about where the Fitzsimons farm is locat- 
ed. We camped that night just east of the Mis- 
Ha about where the old mill was afterwards 

uilt. 


“This country was all wild prairie then. The 
prairie grass was three or four feet high, and 
mingled with the old grass of the year before. 
It was sure tough walking for those in advance, 
but not bad for those who came behind. The 
grass was so thick it made a soft bed when we 
laid down at night to rest. 


“While here, I was detailed by General 
Braman to call at the Mission and get what in- 
formation I could. I called on Father Schoen- 
makers and found him strongly loyal to the 
Union. It was part of my mission to find out 
about the burning of the government mill west 
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of the Mission two weeks before. It appears the 
government had built a mill a mile or so north of 
Porter Hill to grind grists for the Indians. One 
night the mill was burned. It was never establish- 
ed just who did it, but Father Schoenmakers told 
me he believed Captain Ogeese’s followers were 
the guilty parties. Father Schoenmakers had 
tried to keep the Osages loyal to the government. 
He succeeded with the Choteau faction, but Cap- 
tain Ogeese sympathized with the south, and 
among other things, caused the burning of the 
mill. I was well treated at the Mission and got 
all the information they could give me.” 

“F. M. Dinsmore, who still lives in St. Paul 
when this is written (1927) was another soldier 
who visited the Mission while in the military ser- 
vice but he found things very quiet there. He 
told of his visit, made in 1863, as follows: 

“After joining the army, I was stationed at 
Humboldt. On the Fourth of July we had a big 
celebration there. That evening a report came in 
that another raiding party was coming up from 
the south to attack the town. The next morning 
twenty-five of us were detailed to go down to the 
Mission and investigate. We found there was 
nothing in the report. We called on Father 
Schoenmakers and he gave us plenty to eat, and 
allowed us to spend the night in his cook house, 
a clapboard building which stood about one- 
hundred yards west of the old log church. I 
came down in 1865 and took up a claim south- 
east of the Mission. I got my first mail from 
Father Schoenmakers who was the first post- 
master. There was no town here then.” 

The State Journal in January 1869, contained 
a report of another visit soldiers paid to the Mis- 
sion, as follows: 

“We left for the Labette and steered north 
for the Neosho, following up that stream until 
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we passed old Osage Mission, and was reminded 
of an incident worth telling of some officers of the 
11th Kansas Volunteer Cavalry. Calling one cold 
morning for breakfast, during a hard campaign, 
one of the party entertained the good Father 
Schoenmakers by drawing a parallel between 
soldier life and that of a Catholic priest—that 
one was the life of self-abnegation, of peril, of - 
trial, of conflict, of triumphs and defeats, etc., as 
was the other. The old Father listened well until 
the colonel was thru, then said: ‘Yes, colonel, 
but there is an essential difference. Where your 
glory ends, there ours begins.’ And the good old 
man’s face was lighted up with a smile of hope in 
a blessed immortality. 
“Our creed and rites may differ, 


Yet our faith and hope be one.” 


MAJOR WHITNEY’S FRIENDSHIP 


Major Henry C. Whitney took an active part 
in the military affairs of southeast Kansas during 
the war, and thus frequently came into contact 
with Father Schoenmakers and knew of the great 
influence he wielded for the preservation of the 
Union. He likewise took an active part in civic 
affairs after the war, and especially did he 
champion the cause of the settlers in their fights 
against the railroad monopolies. He knew affairs 
in the Osage country intimately, and had observ- 
ed closely the work Father Schoenmakers was 
doing, and the splendid results thereof. 

In 1870, Major Whitney was elected as a 
member of the Kansas state senate. During the 
session of the legislature in 1871, he sought to 
help along the good work Father Schoenmakers 
was doing by introducing into the legislature 
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a special bill exempting the lands belonging to the 
Mission from taxation. ‘The bill failed to pass, 
but it attracted enough attention to merit mention 
here. The State Record, under date of February 
15, 1871, in publishing the proceedings of the 
senate committee of the whole, contained the fol- 
lowing: 

“S. B. 9, An act to amend section 3 of chapter 
107, General Statutes of Kansas entitled an act 
to provide for the assessment and collection 
of taxes, and is designated to exempt from taxa- 
tion the lands belonging to the Catholic school 
etc., at Osage Mission. 


“Mr. Whitney spoke at length of the history 
and character of the Catholic Mission and its 
services to the Indians at an early day, and its 
value to the white people now. He thot the lands 
used for the support of the Mission should be 
rightfully exempt from taxation, altho in excess 
of the forty acres already exempt by law. 


“Mr. Sears considered the Osage Mission a 
private institution, and no more entitled to ex- 
emption than any other private institution. It 
was magnificently endowed by the government; 
Father Schoenmakers, as head of the institution, 
received a pension of $3000 from the government 
as a reward—a just reward, it is true—for his 
fidelity in the past. He did not like to oppose a 
bill of this kind, but it was clearly unconstitu- 
tional and opened the door for the exemption 
from, taxation of every private seminary in the 
state. 


“Mr. Whitney referred to the appropriations 
made for the state institutions, the normal school 
and the university, which were in fact protestant 
schools. This school had never asked for any- 
thing from the legislature before and he thot the 
request a very reasonable one. He referred again 
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to the merits of the Osage Mission school and its 
expenditures for buildings, etc. 


“Mr. Stover said he was surprised at the mod- 
esty of the request. He had expected a call for 
an appropriation of $25000. 


“Mr. Sears defended the policy of support- 
ing state institutions and was against the policy 
of giving to private, and especially to denomina- 
tional schools. 


“Rejection of the bill was recommended.” 


Mr. Sears was entirely wrong in his statement 
the government gave Father Schoenmakers a 
pension of $3000. The only money he ever receiv- 
ed from the government was for tuition and board 
of the Indian pupils attending the school. At first 
this amounted to the small sum of $55 per year 
per pupil for board, lodging, clothing and tuition. 
This amount was later raised to $73 per year. 
It is indeed very difficult to calculate from these 
figures wherein the “institution was richly en- 
dowed by the government.” 


GREAT MORAL FORCE 


Father Schoenmakers’ contribution to Kansas. 
was more than religious. His coming among the 
Osages marked the beginning of the moral forces 
in the Osage county. He was a striking example of 
one who placed the welfare of men above that of 
mere gain; who without hope or thot of pecuniary 
reward, endured the hardships of savage life, 
and remained true to the cause of his proteges to 
the end. It has been claimed as characteristic of 
Kansas that in building her foundations, she did 
not think only of mere material foundations, and 
later bring in education and culture, but here the 
teachers preceded even the homesteaders. This. 
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claim is most applicable to Father Schoenmakers 
and his labors in southeast Kansas. 


George P. Morehouse, in an address before 
the Kansas Historical Society at Topeka, Decem- 
ber 4, 1906, paid a tribute to the work of Father 
Schoenmakers as follows: 

“Some have been inclined to make critical 
comparisons between the Kansas and Osage tribes, 
and tried to explain the differences between them 
on the unfair assumption that these two tribes 
were of different types, different capacities, dif- 
ferent languages. This is all eroneous and un- 
fair; the only difference to the credit of the Osages 
has been brot about because they were treated in 
a better manner by both state and church. 


“In language there is no greater difference 
than exists between northern and southern state 
dialects. Originally they were the same people, 
and when the government first assumed to shape 
their future they were of the same class of In- 
dians, having the same customs, habits and attire, 
and were the same physically, mentally and 
morally. No, the difference came from the neg- 
lect of one tribe and the favoritism of the other. 


“Is it any wonder that the Osage brothers, 
who were always the recipients of patient and 
persistent educational and religious attention by 
devoted missionaries of the Catholic church, far 
outstripped the Kansas Indians in wealth, energy, 
business capacity in presenting their rights, and 
advanced farther along educational and religious 
lines? 

“The Kansas, neglected by state and church, 
fell before an unfair contest with the white man’s 
civilization, while the Osages, who since 1827, 
have been the favored ones in business bargains 
with the government, and the special charge of a 
devoted and continued missionary effort on the 
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part of such devoted teachers as Father VanQuick- 
enborne, Schoenmakers, Ponziglione, Mother 
Superior Bridget Hayden and others, are now 
amongst the most prosperous of western tribes. 


“What a different tale to relate regarding the 
Kansas (Indians) had they been treated honestly, 
their imperial home ground from Manhattan to 
Topeka and eastward been preserved for their 
‘use, and they had been given the same wise and 
continuous educational and moral advantages as 
were given the Osages. Instead of being the sorry 
remnant, destined to obliteration, they might have 
been filling the same important part in Kansas 
affairs now occupied by the Osages in Oklahoma.” 


GREAT INFLUENCE WITH THE OSAGES 


The great influence Father Schoenmakers 
weilded over the Osages is attested both by writers 
and government officials. His devotion to and 
sacrifices for the Indians among whom he had 
cast his lot, endeared him to them so they held 
him in the greatest of reverence and respect. This 
enabled him to exercise a great influence for 
their welfare and to teach them such principles 
as have served as a guide for the Osages even to 
this day. The memory of his good deeds will 
shine forever in the hearts of those to whom he 
ministered, as a beacon light guiding them thru 
the perils of life to the harbor of salvation. The 
seed he sowed has not ceased to fructify even dur- 
ing the long years that have elapsed since he de- 
parted from this world. The lessons he taught 
have passed from generation to generation and 
are still being handed down to posterity. It is 
impossible to calculate the great good he did for 
his proteges. Many a noble soul whose virtue 
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has enriched the world, was made such under his 
guidance and influence. Many a noble Red man, 
who gave up his desire for scalps and who adopted 
the ways of salvation, owes his success and hap- 
piness, after God, to Father Schoenmakers who 
Inspired him by word and example and by high 
ideals. Who can say how many feet have kept 
In the straight and narrow path because of the 
memory of his pleasant voice years ago in the 
class room where he told them of the Savior’s 
love and their Father’s desire for their happiness. 
Many of thé good things Father Schoen- 
makers did in a temporal way have been well 
told by eminent men, some of which follow: 


A monument to mark the place where the 
Osage treaty of 1865 was ratified, was dedicated 
at Shaw, Kansas, October 4, 1925. Thomas F. 
Morrison, an attorney, of Chanute, Kansas, de- 
livered the dedicatory address, in which he made 
the following references to Father Schoenmakers 
and his school: 


“While the work and the treaties of the 
Osages have had their great and lasting effect on 
our state and nation, let us now come to Neosho 
county and examine the record as to what the 
people of this country have done for the advance- 
ment of the Osages. The life of the Osages from 
1822 has been interwoven with the. Catholic Mis- 
sion schools. The mission schools at Osage Mis- 
sion, now St. Paul, Kansas, was the school that 
made the life and habit of the Osages. 


“It was at the Catholic Mission school in St. 
Paul where Father John Schoenmakers opened a 
school in 1847 for the Osage Indians. Practically 
all the Osage children received a liberal education 
in the twenty years from 1847 to 1867, at which 
time they removed to their present home in Okla- 
homa. The Osages came to Neosho county pa- 
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gans. When they went to their present home most 
of them had embraced the Christian faith and are 
Catholics at the present time. The Osages always 
had a high regard for the Catholic Mission school 
at St. Paul, and in their treaty of 1865, provided 
that certain lands should be conveyed to the Mis- 
sion school at St. Paul, Kansas. 


“Father Schoenmakers, the Catholic priest at 
St. Paul, had a great influence over the Osages not 
only for their own good but for the welfare of the 
nation. He was their spiritual father and con- 
fidential adviser in material things. All trouble 
among the Indians was referred to him and his 
word was final. When the civil war came on the 
Cherokee Indians and other tribes espoused the 
cause of the confederacy. The Osages were 
restless; other tribes urged them to give their 
sympathies to the confederacy, but thru the in- 
fluence of Father Schoenmakers they became 
ardent supporters of the Union cause, enlisted 
four companies and rendered valuable scout ser- 
vice. It was ten Osages while on their way from 
Big Hill village to St. Paul, doing scout service 
for the government, who encountered and en- 
gaged in battle with twenty confederate soldiers 
and killed all of them.” 

Colonel Olin Thurston, who at the beginning 
of the war, raised a regiment of soldiers from 
Allen and Woodson counties, Kansas, who saw 
much service in southern Kansas, wrote some 
reminisences of the early days for the Humboldt 
Union. In one of these articles, he said this: 


“The Fathers at Osage Mission, from the very 
first, used their long experience and great influ- 
ence with the Indians to keep them loyal to the 
government, and to the efforts of these good 
Fathers we are indebted for the loyalty of these 
Indians during the war, more than any other 
cause.” 
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Father Schoenmakers’ influence with the 
Osages was recognized by the government as 
well as by army officials. Special agents often 
called to consult him about Indian affairs, and 
when, in 1875, the Osages were having trouble in 
the present Osage country with Isaac T. Gibson, 
a Quaker who had been appointed by the govern- 
ment as Osage Indian agent, Father Schoenmakers 
was Called to that country to help to adjust the 
difficulties. Gibson had sought to introduce the 
Quaker religion which brot serious objections. 
In addition, the Osages were much displeased 
with the manner in which their money was being 
handled by Agent Gibson and were proclaiming 
their disapproval of his conduct. Generals 
Charles Ewing and C. W. Blair were sent by 
President Grant to visit the various Indian tribes 
to investigate complaints. Meeting Father Schoen- 
makers on his way home from the Osage country, 
they prevailed on him to return with them and 
help in bringing about harmony and an adjust- 
ment, of the grievances, which was successfully 
done. 

Major General W. B. Hazen stopped at the 
Mission on October 18, 1868, for a conference, 
while on his way from Fort Harker to Fort Cobb 
in the Indian Territory. General Hazen was with 
Sherman on his famous march to the sea, and was 
the leader of the gallant charge that captured Fort 
McAllester near Savannah, Ga. 


Colonel Richard Hinton, the noted fighter, 
writer and orator, once told the writer of a visit 
he made to the Mission for information and ad- 
vice. He spoke in glowing terms of the service 
of Father Schoenmakers to the Osages, to the 
country, and especially of the personal favors to 
him. 

Colonel Sheridan, brother to the famous 
civil war general, Phil Sheridan, when sent out by 
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the government on a special mission shortly after 
the war, spent a whole week with Father Schoen- 
makers. 

General Blunt was a warm personal friend of 
the missionaries and called on them many times 
during the war seeking information that would 
aid him in handling the border warfare problems. 

With the Cross of Christ in one hand and the 
flag of the United States in the other, Father 
Schoenmakers preached powerful sermons to the 
Osages, both by word and deed. What could be 
more appealing than the sincere, earnest plead- 
ings of this humble man who had broken home 
ties and surrendered all claims to riches and 
earthly possessidns that he might give fuller 
service to God’s unfortunate creatures out be- 
yond the edge of civilization. In peace and in 
war he toiled quietly but effectively, and if the 
Osages remained loyal to the Union after their 
agent, A. J. Dorn, had gone over to the confeder- 
acy, and after the emissaries from the five civ- 
ilized tribes residing just south of them in the 
Indian Territory, were daily coming among them 
with flattering offers from the southern officers, 
the influences that were most effective among the 
Osages must be attributed to their faithful friends 
and advisers, under the leadership of Father ~ 
Schoenmakers at the Mission. John Mathews re- 
cognized this powerful influence when he sought 
to destroy the Mission and thereby caused Father 
pe enna: to seek temporary safety farther 
north. 


LOVED BY THE OSAGES 


The great desire of the Osages to have Father 
Schoenmakers and his associates located among 
them continued long after the tribe moved to 
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Oklahoma. They frequently petitioned the Great 
Father to again send these missionaries to their 
reservation. After a number of unsuccessful 
efforts by mail, a special delegation was sent to 
Washington to personally take their request direct 
to President Grant and to the Indian department. 


Dr. Urban de Hasque, in his Early Catholic 
History of Oklahoma, gives this information on 
the subject: 


When Father Robot visited the Osages for the 
first time in 1876, he secured a copy of the official 
petition addressed to President Grant in 1873. 
It is a straightforward declaration of the Catholic 
faith of the Osage tribes made by the chiefs and 
the counsellors of the nation. It contains a grate- 
ful tribute to the work of education and civiliza- 
tion accomplished by their former missionaries, 
the Jesuits of Osage Mission. It is published here 
in part to the honor of the Great and Little Osage 
Nations whose noble sentiments and just demands 
it expressed in unmistakable language. 


“Tn the name of our people we, therefore, beg 
leave to renew our said petition, and to ask that 
our former Catholic missionary, Father Schoen- 
makers and those connected with him in his mis- 
sionary and educational labor previous to the late 
war, be permitted to locate again amongst us. 
We think this request is reasonable and just. 

“Catholic missionaries have been among our 
people for several generations. Our people are 
familiar with their religion. The great majority 
of them are of the Catholic faith and believe it is 
right. Our children have grown up in this faith. 
Many of our people have been educated by the 
Catholic missionaries, and our people are indebted 
to them for all the blessings of Christianity that 
they enjoy, and they have for them'a grateful 
remembrance. 
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“Since the missionaries have been taken away 
from us, we have done but little good and have 
made poor advancement in education and civiliza- 
tion. Our whole nation has grieved ever since 
these missionaries have been taken away from 
us, and we have prayed continuously that the 
Great Spirit might move upon the heart of our 
Great Father, the president, and cause him to 
return these missionaries to us. We trust that 
he will do so because in 1865, when we signed the 
treaty of that date, the commissioners who made 
it promised if we would sign it we would have our 
missionaries; and we have sought every oppor- 
tunity to remind our Great Father of his promise 
and we hope that he will have it carried out in 
good faith. Your government is our protector. 
It asks us to become civilized and we are endeav- 
oring to take your advice. We are adopting your 
habits and customs as fast as we can. Your 
government asked us to embrace your religion 
and we have done so; and in doing so, we have 
chosen the Catholic religion. In doing this, we 
have only followed your example and exercised 
those privileges that a good God has given us and 
that no earthly power has any right to take away. 


“Religion among the whites is a matter of - 
conscience and voluntary choice; it is among our 
neighboring tribes and nations jin the Indian 
Territory; it is so throughout all Christendom and 
why should it not be so among the Osages? 

“Give us, we beseech you, our own choice in 
this matter. The same God that made the white 
man also made the red one, and we pray you to 
remember that He has made us all alike, with 
the same natural aspirations and desires for hap- 
piness in this world as well as in the world to 
come.” 

When petitions similar to the foregoing were 
sent by mail year after year and no satisfaction 
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was given, it was feared not without reason, that 
some of these documents had never reached 
Washington. Therefore duly authorized delega- 
tions would take sometimes their requests to the 
federal capital. They have found out that the 
influence of protestant preachers directing the 
“Indian Peace Policy” was paramount, and they 
returned to their reservation accusing the officials 
of the Indian Department of bad faith and of 
rank bigotry. Eleven years more were to pass 
before a Catholic priest was authorized to settle 
among the Osages. 


OSAGES BECAME A RICH PEOPLE 


The Osages are now called the richest nation 
or tribe in the world. On the books of the United 
States treasury, the sum of $8,536,000 stands to 
their credit. Every year each member of the 
tribe regardless of age receives from the govern- 
ment a proportionate share of the interest on this 
sum, and as most Osage families are quite large, 
the sum paid per family per annum is quite large. 
The tribe also owns more than a million acres of 
land which they purchased and paid for in cash 
after the sale of their Kansas land to the govern- 
ment. The income from this land each year for 
farm and cattle leases is no small item, to say 
nothing of the gushing oil wells that have been 
drilled in recent years on this land. 


The Osages were not, however, always the 
rich people they now are, as may be ascertained 
by reading the official reports of Father Schoen- 
makers and the Indian agents. The Osages were 
indeed poor when Father Schoenmakers came 
among them, and at the close of the war they were 
in such financial distress that they sought to sell 
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part of their land to obtain funds. This was done 
by the treaty of 1865 when the strip off of the 
east end of their reservation, later known as the 
Osage Ceded Lands, and some other land was 
sold to the government at $1.25 per acre. The 
real foundation of their present wealth resulted 
from the reaction from an attempt made by a 
railroad to rob them. On May 27, 1868, the 
Osages were induced to make a treaty, thru Nath- 
aniel G. Taylor, commissioner of Indian affairs, 
with Wm. Sturgis, president of the Leavenworth, 
Lawrence & Galveston Railroad, whereby they 
agreed to sell their eight million acres of land in 
the Osage Diminished Reserve, to the above rail- 
road for about twenty cents per acre. This treaty 
was immediately ratified by the U. S. Senate, but 
was blocked in the lower house of congress. 


Always alert to the welfare of the people who 
had long been under his charge, Father Schoen- 
makers was quick to see the fraud that was being 
perpetrated on the Osages and the evil conse- 
quences that would accrue to the settlers who were 
expecting to obtain homes on the Indian lands, 
and equally quick to take active steps to forestall 
the ratification of the Sturgis treaty. As soon as 
he heard of the provisions of the treaty, he went 
among the Osages, told them of the great fraud 
contained in the treaty and besought them to in- 
sist on its defeat by congress. Chiefs White Hair, 
No-po-wa-lee, Chetopa, Beaver, Hard Rope, Shin- 
ka-wa-sa, Strike Ax and several of the leaders of 
the Osage nation signed a protest against its rat- 
ification. Father Schoenmakers also went among 
the leading white people and sought their aid in 
preventing the furthering of a monopoly on the 
country. 

Hon. Sidney Clark, representative of the 
southeast Kansas district in Congress, was soon 
flooded with protests and petitions. He at once 
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espoused the cause of the Osages and settlers and 
made a powerful speech in congress that caused 
the lower house to unanimously reject the treaty. 
As a result of this movement congress passed a 
law that no Indian tribe could sell its land by 
treaty or otherwise to anybody except the govern- 
-ment. In addition to this, congress passed an 
act, approved July 15, 1870, which provided that 
the Osages sell the Osage Diminished Reserve 
to the United States for $1.25 per acre, that out 
of the proceeds the government would purchase 
for the Osages sufficient land for a reservation 
in the Indian Territory, and that the Kansas land 
be sold to actual settlers at $1.25 per acre, and all 
money left above the cost of the new reservation 
which was purchased at fifty cents per acre, be 
placed in the United States treasury to the credit 
of the Osage Indians to be paid to them with 
interest, as annuities as the government might 
direct. This new deal created the fund that 
started the Osages on the road to wealth. 


The few newspapers of that day did not 
mention Father Schoenmakers as taking any part 
in the fight, but the early settlers all knew it 
and did not fail to give him due credit. T. F. 
Rager, one of the early attorneys at Osage Mis- 
sion, gave his version of the affair in a speech he 
delivered in St. Paul, in August 1898, as follows: 

“With the Osages, among whom he (Father 
Schoenmakers) lived and worked so many years 
his word was absolute verity. It followed that his 
influence among them was almost unlimited. An 
opportunity to weild this influence for good, 
both to the Indians and to the people presented 
itself in 1868, and was not lost by him. That year 
what was known as the ‘Strugis’ treaty was effect- 
ed with the Osages. By the terms of this treaty all 
of the Osage Diminished Reserve, a body of land 
lying west of Labette county, in Kansas, contain- 
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ing eight million acres of some of the best land 
in the state, was conveyed to a railroad company 
for nineteen cents per acre. 

“Soon after the making of the treaty, a move 
was started to prevent its ratification. This was 
no easy task as the evils resulting from the grant- 
ing of large bodies of land to corporations were 
not fully realized by the people and the practice 
had many supporters. Then came Father Schoen- 
makers’ opportunity. He went among the Osages 
and from what he said it dawned upon them that 
they had been woefully overreached in the matter 
and knowing that they could trust him, they did 
as he advised, sent in a statement of the facts, 
signed by the chiefs and head men, telling how 
they came to sign the treaty and why it should 
not be ratified, and protesting against its rati- 
fication. This coupled with the efforts of Sidney 
Clark, then representative had the desired effect 
and the treaty was rejected. 


“Afterwards they ceded all their land to the 
U. S. to be sold to actual settlers at $1.25 per acre 
and then the settlers swarmed in and occupied 
the country. Thus it will be seen that thru the 
efforts of this one man, thousands of people 
obtained cheap homes, and the fund for the 
Osages, instead of being about one and a half mil- 
lion dollars, as it would have been had the Sturgis 
treaty been ratified, was made some ten million 
dollars, so that the Indian and the white men 
were both blest in the result. The only one hurt 
out of the transaction was the railroad company 
which contented itself by downing Clark when 
he came up for nomination for congress.” 
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INIGTNA FOATION AHL 


HIS OWN STORY 


Father Schoenmakers was not much given to 
making public speeches on secular subjects, but 
when the Osage Mission Grist Mill was opened 
on Flat Rock creek, on September 24, 1870, he 
delivered one of the addresses. It was an event 
of much importance to the new country, and was 
made a public event. In his address he recited 
some of his experiences during the war, and of 
other affairs with which he was connected. A 
reporter for the Leavenworth Commercial was 
present and made a report to his paper. The 
Commercial quoted the address as follows: 

“On Christmas day, 1833, I landed on Ameri- 
can soil at New York, being a young priest twenty- 
four years old. I had left Holland with the in- 
tention of living and dying with the Indians. Hav- 
ing reached Georgetown College, my new super- 
ior gave me a book, the third in dignity among 
pious authors. Having met with a stimulent 
of education, ‘a good father having bought a 
rich farm for his son, but which had been grown 
over by briars and shrubs, which were to be re- 
moved, the youth worked faithfully in company 
with his father, but when left to himself the task 
seemed useless and impossible. The experienced 
father then gave a small task to his son to be per- 
formed daily with a liberal reward for each day. 
The youth, by perseverance cleared a large spot 
within one month, and being encouraged by suc- 
cess, he finished the whole field, and reaped an 
abundant harvest the following season.’ 


“Before I reached the field of my labors 
fourteen years elapsed. On the 10th of May, 
1847, I gathered into our school, ten Indian boys, 
then visited Kentucky, where I obtained the as- 
sistance of the Sisters of Loretto for the girls. 
Before 1860 the number of pupils had increased 
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to 136 boys and 100 girls, whilst no less than fifty 
Osage families had fenced in fields and raised 
hogs and cattle. The war deprived the Osages of 
all their labor and prospects. The youth of our 
school above the age of fifteen joined the Union 
army; 500 Osages had gone south; and of the re- 
maining 3000, four companies also joined the 
army. New trials were now upon us. Major 
Whitney, a special agent, had brot provisions for 
the destitute Osages, while John Mathews, my old 
friend whose five children I had raised in school, 
raised an alarm, entreating the Indians to regard 
the provisions as poisonous. This occurrence 
alienated me from my old friend Mathews and I 
was obliged to spend eight months at St. Mary’s. 
in Pottawatomie county. On my return to the 
Osage Mission in March 1862, the Osages were 
much divided. Frequent intercourse with their 
southern relatives increased our dangers. The 
southern Osages, accompanied by Cherokees, in-. 
vaded our Mission three times to sack and burn 
it, but being associated with old pupils of our 
school and parents whose children were still at 
the Mission, their counsel prevailed in sparing us, 
and thereby their own interest. But our danger-- 
now enlarged on the part of avarice and bigotry . 
of pretended friends of the Union, and if Gen. 
C. W. Blair had not been a true friend of the Mis- 
sion it could not have escaped destruction. Our 
friends, Cols. Thurston, of Humboldt, and Brown, 
of Iola, checked the malice of some ill designing 
leaders, but Gen. Blair had the will and power to 
save southern Kansas. The Osages during these 
hard times, visited me by day and by night. 
Should my advice to them been withdrawn. I 
have reason to believe that Osage City, Humboldt, 
Iola, Burlington, LeRoy and Ottawa would have 


been laid in ashes by the united Osages and Chero- 
kees. God has spared us all. And in September, 
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1865, whilst the Osages sold and transferred part 
of their land, they have made thousands of homes 
for white families. As the whites settled first 
around our Mission, the idea struck me of a Mis- 
sion town. Gen Blair was to be remunerated if pos- 
sible, and Gov. Geo. A. Crawford wrote me a letter 
congenial to my plan. The town took a start, 
whilst Sam Williams and Ben McDonald brot us 
a mill. Mission town being started and prosper- 
ous, I withdrew from partnership for conscience 
sake, fearing that questions would arise not in 
conformity with God’s law, and which might 
blast all my labors. I have been much blamed 
by our new citizens of Osage Mission town be- 
cause I had given the ruling influence to the lead- 
ing members of Ft. Scott; but may I not trust 
that they will pardon me if they should know 
what great gratitude is due Gen. Blair. I have 
also been blamed for refusing other parties to 
erect a mill on Flat Rock, but my personal ac- 
quaintance with the present mill company de- 
manded a preference. I knew their capital and 
energy. They have been faithful to their pro- 
mises, and built the best mill in Kansas. Our 
friends in Ft. Scott have labored hard for our 
railroad interests and today, whilst we celebrate 
the event, our city is being surveyed for the open- 
ing of a promised railroad. The briars and shrubs 
are cleared, and the field is ready for abundant 
harvests. A. library, hall and female academy 
built partly of cut stone, adorn our new city. Ten 
churches have been erected in this part of Kansas, 
within one year, and others are under construc- 
tion, whilst settlers from every state in the Union 
make homes around them.” 
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VISITS OTHER TRIBES 


By the treaty of September 29, 1865, which 
become effective January 1, 1867, the Osages sold 
to the government a strip of land thirty miles 
wide off of the east end of their reservation. This 
tract was thereafter known as the Osage Ceded 
Lands, and embraced what are now known as 
Neosho and Labette counties. The Osages began 
at once to move westward to what was known as 
the Osage Diminished Reserve, which they had 
retained. The Mission school being located on the 
ceded lands, this move took more pupils from 
the school. There now being plenty of room for 
more pupils, Father Schoenmakers set about to 
get pupils from elsewhere, as shown in the follow- 
ing letter written by him to Major G. C. Snow, 
Indian Agent, dated September 9, 1868: 


“Sir: I have just returned from an excur- 
sion among a few Indian tribes. After you and 
Agent Mitchell, on the 24th of August, had finish- 
ed a brief council in the Quapaw nation, I started 
thence to the Shawnee nation where I passed a 
pleasant night at the agency of our friend Major 
Mitchell. The following night I stopped with . 
Speyer, Seneca chief. I also visited some Wyan- 
dottes. I must own that my heart grieved when 
I saw the children of these little tribes grow up 
in ignorance; I would have willingly consented 
to take some of these children into our Osage 
school, but being aware that I am sinking annual- 
ly $1000 on the education of Osage and Quapaw 
pupils, I could only promise them that I would 
report their desire. Next I passed into the Chero- 
kee nation; here I found that education was duly 
valued, for I met with many intelligent and in- 
dustrious gentlemen who look with anxiety for 
the time that schools shall be re-established 


among them. For the present many would glad- 
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ly send their children to the Osage schools, if 
means to educate them could be provided. On 
my return I saw the Peoria Indians; they are de- 
lighted with their new home of fertile soil and 
good wood lands. Having no schools, they trust 
that the government will make immediate pro- 
visions which will enable them to send their 
children for the time being to the Osage manual 
labor school. While yet living at their old home 
in Miami county, they sent their children to St. 
Mary’s mission in the Pottawatomie nation. Two 
Miami children are educated in our school, it 
being understood that this little tribe has a right 
by treaty to send children to any school which 
parents might select, upon reasonable terms. 
However, the case being doubtful, I would 
not receive any more, but promised to re- 
port their desire. I have written three letters 
to higher officers explaining mine and _ their 
position, but have received no satisfactory an- 
swer. There are at present only twenty-five Osage 
and ten Quapaw boys, and also thirty-six Osage 
and one Quapaw girl in our Osage manual labor 
school. All speak English. In the year of 1860 
we numbered 136 boys and 100 girls at our 
schools. We could then educate, board and clothe 
them for $7,300 per annum, but since the late war 
all articles of sale have been doubled in price; 
moreover we are obliged to pay county and state 
taxes, all of which render it impossible to support 
the mission at the old rate. No less than $10 per 
month for each child will enable us to educate, 
clothe and board a large number of Indian child- 
ren.” 

His trip evidently resulted to the good of the 
school, for the Mission Journal, in its issue of Feb- 
ruary 4, 1869, said: 

“The school at the old Catholic Mission at this 
place is well attended. Representatives of Chero- 
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kees, Quapaw, Miamis, Osages and Pottawatomles 
and several other tribes. can be seen by anyone 
interested in aboriginal physiogomy. The num- 
ber of white students is also quite large.” 


OSAGES STRIVE TO REWARD THEIR 
BENEFACTOR 


That the Osages truly appreciated the work 
of Father Schoenmakers in their behalf was dem- 
onstrated when they sought to reward him for 
these services. When the treaty of 1865 was 
made, they insisted on the insertion of section 
three, which read as follows: 

“The Osage Indians, being sensible of the 
great benefits they have received from the Catho- 
lic mission, situated on that portion of their reser- 
vation herein granted and sold to the United 
States, do hereby stipulate that one section of said 
land, to be selected by the Commissioner of In- 
dian affairs so as to include the improvements of 
said mission, shall be granted in fee simple to. 
John Schoenmakers, in trust, for the use and ben- 
efit of the society sustaining said mission, with 
the privilege of said Schoenmakers, on the pay- 
ment of one dollar and twenty-five cents per acre, 
of selecting and purchasing two section of land ad- 
joining the section above granted; the said selec- 
tion to be held in trust for said society, and to 
be selected in legal sub-divisions or surveys, and 
subject to the approval of the Secretary of the 
Interior.” 

In accordance with the above provision, one 
quarter of each of four sections, (Nos. 13, 18, 19, 
and 24) which corner near where St. Francis 
church now stands was selected as the section of 
land to be given to him in fee simple. The two 
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sections for which he was to pay $1.25 per acre 
were selected from parts of sections 13, 18, 19, 
24, 25 and 30, all being contiguous to the land 
first selected. 

The deeds or patents which conveyed the 
above lands were signed by President Andrew 
Johnson. The one conveying the free section read 
as follows: 

“The United States of America, to whom all 
these presents shall come, greeting: 


“Whereas by the third article of the treaty 
concluded on the 29th day of September, in the 
year of Our Lord 1865, between the commissioner 
on the part of the United States, and certain 
chiefs of the Great and Little Osage Indians, as 
ratified on the 21st day of January, 1867, it is 
provided ‘that the Osage Indians, being sensible 
of the great benefits they have received from the 
Catholic mission situated in that portion of their 
reservation herein granted and sold to the United 
States do hereby stipulate that one section of 
said land to be selected by the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs so as to include the improvements 
of said mission, shall be granted in fee simple to 
John Schoenmakers, in trust, for the use and 
benefit of the society sustaining said mission,’ 
and whereas there has been deposited in the gen- 
eral land office an order dated February 7, 1867, 
from the secretary of the Interior with accom- 
panying papers showing that the following tracts 
have been selected and approved as the section to 
include the improvements of the Catholic Mission 
aforesaid, for which patent is ordered to be issu- 
ed to wit: The southeast quarter of section 


thirteen and the northwest quarter of section 
twenty-four, in township twenty-nine, range 
twenty; the southwest quarter of section eighteen 
and the northwest quarter of section nineteen, in 
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township twenty-nine and range twenty-one east 
of the principal meridian in the state of Kansas, 
containing together six hundred and thirty-four 
acres and thirteen hundredths of an acre. Now 
know ye that the United States of America, in 
consideration of the premises, the treaty and the 
order aforesaid, have given and granted unto the 
said John Schoenmakers and to his heirs in trust 
for the use and benefit of the society sustaining 
the said Catholic Mission, the tracts of land above 
described to have and to hold the said tracts, with 
the appurtenances thereunto belonging unto said 
John Schoenmakers, his heirs and assigns for- 
ever, in trust for the use and benefit of the society 
sustaining said Catholic Mission. 


“In testimony whereof I, Andrew Johnson,’ 
president of the United States, have caused these 
letters to be made, Patent and the seal of the gen- 
eral land office to be hereunto affixed. 

“Given under my hand at the City of Wash- 
ington, this 13th day of July, in the year of our 
Lord 1867, and of the Independence of the United 
States the 92nd. 


“By the president, Andrew Johnson.” 


In article eight of the same treaty, the Osages ~ 
made provisions for a school under Father 
Schoenmakers in their new location, but he de- 
cided there would be another removal of the Indi- 
ans before long and therefore he preferred to re- 
main at the Mission and have the Osage pupils 
come to him. The large number of whites coming 
into the country who needed school facilities, was 
also a deciding factor in his choice. - Article 
eight read as follows: 


“The Osage Indians being anxious that a 
school be established in their new home, at 
their request it is agreed and provided that 
Father John Schoenmakers may select one 
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section of land within their diminished reser- 
vation, and upon the approval of such selection 
by the Secretary of the Interior, such section of 
land shall be set apart to the said Schoenmakers 
and his successors, upon condition that the same 
shall be used, improved and occupied for the sup- 
port and education of the children of said Indians 
during the occupancy of said reservation by said 
tribe; Provided, That said lands shall not be pat- 
ented, and upon the discontinuance of said school 
shall revert to said tribe and to the United States 
as other Indian lands.” 


On October 3, 1870, Father Schoenmakers 
deeded one-hundred acres (a tract fifty rods 
wide) off of the east end of section twenty-four 
to the Sisters of Loretto for their school. For 
years there has been a story in circulation that 
the Sisters received their land as a gift from the 
Osages with the proviso that it should revert back 
to them in the event they ceased to use it. The 
records show this is a myth. Father Schoen- 
maker’s, deed contained no provisions not found 
in the ordinary deeds of today. It is probable 
that the provision in article eight was the found- 
ation for this story, but there was really no con- 
nection whatever. The remainder of the land 
owned by the Sisters of Loretto near Osage Mis- 
sion (St. Paul) was purchased from the Jesuits 
on January 17, 1891, when the latter closed their 
school and moved elsewhere. Rev. Father Shaf- 
fel, then president of St. Francis Institution signed 
the deed. The records show the sisters paid him 
$4,343 for this land. 


THE MISSION BUILDINGS 


“Thus he dreamed; 
And thus in time, the marvelous structure rose. 
Some saw in it the cultured artist’s skill; 
Some saw ambition merely to excell; 
But those who once had seen the man at work, 
With living hands, ‘mid stone, and wood and glass 
And watched his brooding face while he explained 
Why this must be set, how that must rise, 
Rejecting the flawed stone and worthless wood, 
And laboring days on one long lovely line, 
Saw in the finished Church, a dreamer’s dream 
Shaped for an offering to the God he loved.” 


The first buildings, at the Mission were built 
of logs by the government as herein before stated. 
Other log buildings were erected later under the 
supervision of Father Schoenmakers. The gov- 
ernment paid for some of the early buildings, 
while others were paid for from contributions 
sent from St. Louis and other points in America 
and from Belgium. 


The first building of any importance, of 
frame construction, was erected in 1869. It was 
known for many years as St. Francis Hall. At 
first the lower story was used as a library and 
reading room for the public. The ladies of the 
parish, in 1869, organized a library society, and 
held a social in the Mission orchard to obtain 
funds. There were a number of Osages still liv- 
ing in the locality, and they attended this social 
along with the whites. The ladies raised $500 
in one day with which to purchase books. With 
these books, they started, during the fall of 1869, 
what was probably the first free public library 
in the state of Kansas. Socials were held an- 
nually afterwards to increase the number of 
books. For fifty years this library continued to 
be used by the public. At present part of the 
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books are still in use in the St. Francis school 
library near St. Paul. The building is now part 
of the Monastery barn. 

The second building of importance erected 
was the old monastery or priests’ home. This 
was a very large building for those times. It was 
three and one-half stories high and built of gray 
sandstone quarried along the river about two 
miles from the Mission. In addition to being used 
as a home for the Mission Fathers and their help- 
ers, the top story was used as a dormitory and 
part of the ground floor for a dining hall for the 
boarding students attending the school. The erec- 
tion of this building was started in October 1871. 
It continued to be used until 1912 when the Pas- 
sionist Fathers razed it to make room for a more 
modern structure. 

While the above building was being erected, 
plans were being made for a new church building. 
The old log church was too small for the number 
of people who sought admission on Sundays. 
Father Schoenmakers believed the school would 
continue to attract Catholics to locate near by, 
and he resolved to build a church large enough 
to meet the anticipated increase. It too was to 
be built of gray sand stone, and the work of quar- 
rying and hauling the stone began at once. The 
foundation was laid the following spring and the 
corner stone was laid June 23, 1872, by Bishop 
L. M. Fink, of Leavenworth. 

Being opposed to going heavily into debt, the 
church was built by degrees covering a period of 
twelve years. Most of the stone was quarried and 
hauled free by the people of the parish. Money 
was raised by fairs and by donations. Each year 
as much work was done on the construction as 
the available funds would pay for. Father Schoen- 
makers took great pride in this building, and after 
retiring from the presidency of the school he con- 
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tinued to give it attention, hoping to see it com- 
pleted before the Heavenly Father called him 
home. In this he was destined to be disappointed, 
for the church was not completed for use until 
ten months after his death. 


Rey. J. J. Hogan, bishop of Kansas City, ded- 
icated St. Francis church on May 11, 1884. Rev. 
Father Ponziglione, who was Father Schoen- 
makers’ closest associate and assistant for 
near a third of a century, was the celebrant at 
the dedicatory Mass. Even to this day, St. Francis 
church stands as one of the most magnificent 
edifices in Kansas. It stands today as a beacon 
light of Christianity, a monument to the zeal of 
its builders. Its towering spire served as a guide 
to the immigrants seeking homes in the west, 
as it now serves to guide the tourists on pleasure 
bent. It stands as a symbol, a striking symbol, 
of God’s eternity, begun with a promise of His 
undying life and unending function for the pro- 
motion of God’s glory, and salutary ministry to 
those who hold the faith in ever increasing num- 
bers. On its records are the names of persons 
baptized therein who have since become eminent 
in worldy affairs or in God’s service. Its walls have 
echoed time and time again the golden eloquence 
of great pulpit orators, and its sanctuary has 
witnessed the elevation of a large number of 
young men to the priesthood, commissioned to go 
forth and preach and teach the Gospel of Christ, 
and whose voices have been heard in every state 
in the Union. In this structure, its builders have 
an imperishable monument which they erected 
as a testimony of their faith in God. 

The college building was the second stone 
structure to be completed, altho work on the 
church was in progress when it was started. It 
was finished late in the fall of 1872 and was first 
used as a school in 1873. Two stories and base- 
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ment were built of sand stone. The third story 
was mansard. It was continuously used as a 
school until 1891 when the Jesuits left the Mis- 
sion. After the burning of St. Ann’s Academy, 
the successor of the female department of the 
Osage school, in 1895, it became the home of the 
Sisters of Loretto until they too left the Mission 
on September 10, 1896. It was being used for a 
parish school when it was destroyed by fire 
August 6, 1921. The present St. Francis school 
building which succeeded it was dedicated Jan- 
uary 24, 1923. 

The funds for the erection of the college 
building and the priests’ home were derived from 
the sale of town lots on part of the land acquired 
by Father Schoenmakers by the treaty of 1865. 


ST. FRANCIS INSTITUTION CHARTERED 


No sooner had the news of the treaty of 1865 
become noised over the country than white set- 
tlers began to flock to the Mission in the hope of 
gaining homes on the land vacated by the Osages. 
They did not even wait until the treaty became 
effective. This stirred up trouble with the Indi- 
ans which called for much diplomacy on the part, 
of Father Schoenmakers to keep peace. The com- 
ing of the whites and the removal of the Osages 
farther west convinced Father Schoenmakers 
that changes in the school were necessary. The 
Osages continued to send children to the school, 
altho in smaller numbers, for several years, even 
after they moved to their present home in Okla- 
homa, but the rapid increase in the number of 
white pupils was more than making up the de- 
ficiency and filling the school to its capacity. To 
meet these new conditions, Father Schoenmakers 
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incorporated the school on May 13, 1870, under 
the name of St. Francis Institution for Boys, with 
himself as president and Father Ponziglione as 
secretary. 

For twenty-years the school flourished, es- 
pecially after the new college building was erect- 
ed. Many white people settled in or near Osage 
Mission in order to educate their children. White 
pupils not only came there from near-by points, 
but from distant states and even from Old Mexi- 
co. However the number of Osages in attendance 
decreased year by year until 1881 when the writer 
became a pupil in the school, there were scarcely 
a dozen Osage boys enrolled. One of the Osage 
boys the writer remembers was Thomas Mosier 
who afterwards became an interpreter for the 
tribe and was one of its prominent members for 
many years. He was killed in a railroad accident 
in Texas about 1925. 

The Jesuits, having a school at St. Mary’s, 
Kansas, as well as the one in Osage Mission, decid- 
ed, because of their nearness to each other, to 
consolidate the two, and chose St. Mary’s as the 
one to be continued. Accordingly St. Francis In- 
stitution for Boys was closed at the end of the 
term of school in the spring of 1891, and the 
Jesuit Fathers, turning the church affairs over to 
the bishop, departed for other fields of labor. 


TOWN COMPANY ORGANIZED 


Soon after acquiring title to his land, Father 
Schoenmakers organized a town company com- 
posed of Gen. C. W. Blair, Geo. A. Crawford, S. A. 
Williams, Benjamine McDonald, John Naudier, 
the Mill Company and himself. These men had 
been especially friendly to him and he felt he 
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owed them a debt of gratitude. He deeded to 
them the southwest quarter of ‘section thirteen, on 
which they platted the original town of Osage Mis- 
sion. The date of the deed is March 1, 1868. At 
first Father Schoenmakers held a membership 
in the company, but when the town was well start- 
ed, he withdrew that he might devote all of his 
energies to school and church work. 

St. Francis additions to Osage Mission were 
platted by Father Schoenmakers himself later the 
same year. He used the money derived from the 
sale of the lots for the erection of the two stone 
buildings at the school. 


A, CHIEF’S CONVERSION 


Julia Captain, an Osage woman who was 
educated at the Mission school, wrote this about 
Chief White Hair, successor to Chief George 
White Hair, for the Mission Journal, February 
DigtosQ: 

“White Hair was born in Neosho county in 
the year of 1834, where he lived until within two 
years of his death (He died December 24, 1869) 
when he removed to the diminished reservation. 
He was not the son of George White Hair, but 
he was the son of Little White Hair who was a 
distant relative of the former, who married him 
at an early age to two women, according to the 
Osage customs. When our good missionaries 
rebuked him for the way he had done, that they 
wished him to become a good Christian but he 
could never do so and live with two women, for 
it was against the laws of Christianity, he said: 
‘Father it is so; I have done so thru the will of my 
parents, and if I should put them away they would 
become very angry with me, but if ever I have the 
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misfortune to lose one of them, I will marry the 
other one according to Christian laws, fulfil your 
wishes by becoming a good Christian.’ 

“But misfortune visits where it is least ex- 
pected; it likewise visited White Hair’s family. 
It took both of his wives and all of his children ex- 
cept a son. He mourned their loss according to 
the rules of his people, when he was baptized and 
married again as he promised, to one wife, who 
lived with him until his death. A few hours be- 
fore he expired he called his friends together and 
told them that God had made all mankind to die, 
and that his time had come; that he soon would 
be no more with them, and he wished his own son 
to remain at school and grow up an educated 
man. He told them they had many troubles be- 
fore them, but they must live friends and unite 
together. 

“White Hair was no warrior. He had been 
taught at an early age by our good missionaries 
that God was the great avenger of all wrongs, and 
that it was wrong for us to take revenge even on 
sere which good advice he was willing to 
take.” 


RETIRES FROM. ACTIVE SERVICE 


After having carried the burdens of the 
school and of the mission for nearly thirty years, 
Father Schoenmakers was relieved from active- 
duties on July 5, 1876. He was succeeded by 
Rev. Adrian Sweere, of Chicago. This did not 
mean for him a life of idleness, but only relief 
from the great responsibilities he had carried as 
head of the school and of the missionaries who 
made Osage Mission their home, but who. travel- 
ed over most of Kansas and parts of Indian Ter-- 
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ritory and Missouri. Resident priests were not 
to be found in the scattered settlements and the 
Catholics in these various localities were served 
by priests from the Mission. 


Father Schoenmakers however retained an 
advisory position and always gave some personal 
attention to church work. Almost every morning 
during the last years of his life he could be seen 
saying Mass in the old log.church. He also kept 
up an active part in the work of building St. Fran- 
cis Church. He sent pleading letters across the 
sea to obtain funds to help complete the structure 
as he had planned it. His letters brot good re- 
turns which greatly helped the work and brot 
nearer the time for its completion. Occasionally 
he would preach a sermon at some of the Sunday 
services. He was not a flowery speaker, but his 
sermons were convincing. He had a happy fac- 
ulty of putting his whole spirit into his sermons 
in a way that made them more effective than 
great eloquence which is often more admirable 
than convincing. 


CELEBRATES GOLDEN JUBILEE 


For full fifty years, dear Father, 
Hast thou served the alter well; 
Have they heart and soul turned ever 
Where the Hole One doth dwell. 


And earth’s records mark in gold, 
Far above the world’s poor fame 
As a Priest, a guide, a leader, 
Faith and love illumined thy name. 


Fifty years marks more than the average 
span of life, but remarkable is the day that marks 
the span of fifty years of the active life of a Priest. 
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It is a day that few Priests live to see. Father 
Schoenmakers was one of the exceptions. Altho 
most of the half century was spent on the plains 
where he endured all the hardships known to 
pioneer life, he was enjoying good health when, 
on April 16, 1883, he celebrated the golden jubilee 
of his ordination. The event was one of high 
import at the Mission. The day began with 
solemn religious services in the old log church 
where the venerable jubilarian had ministered to 
the people for more than a third of a century. 
His ministerial associates gave a big dinner in 
his honor at noon. In the evening the people of 
the town and country assembled, and marching 
under the leadership of the city band, wended 
their way to the Mission, carrying with them a 
number of presents, tokens of friendship and es- 
teem for one who had long been their friend and 
spiritual guide. C. F. Hutchings was chosen as 
speaker for the crowd and he made the presenta- 
tion address as follows: 


“Father Schoenmakers, upon this occasion 
of the fiftieth anniversary of the day upon which 
you first celebrated the first sacred service of the 
Mass, your friends and neighbors have assembled 
here to express to your their sincere friendship’ 
and affection, and to ask you to accept at their 
hands these simple testimonials of their esteem. 
Our words, Father, are not the idle compliments 
which escape from the lips of those who would 
flatter and please the vanity of one engaged in 
pursuing the deceitful allurements of worldly 
wealth or fame, but are the sentiments which 
efferesence from the hearts of friends, as an offer- 
ing to one whose mind and heart long ago purged 
of the false and illusory ambitions of the world, 
for more than half a century has devoted a noble 
life of self-sacrifice to the promotion of works 
of religion and charity, and to the amelioration 
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of the unhappy conditions, and the spiritual re- 
generation and well being of the lowliest and 
most humble of his fellow men. The precious 
seeds of religion, charity and virtue which during 
your long ministration you have, with liberal and 
unwearying hand, sown along the pathway of 
your eventful life, have sprung up and devel- 
oped, as it were, into beautiful and stately trees 
that, rich with their shining fruit, mark your 
toilsome course of half a hundred years, and in- 
dicate to the living and to thousands that shall 
come after us the way by which they may achieve 
the highest aims of good and noble lives. 


“In these serene and peaceful autumn days of 
your life, as you behold the golden fruits of your 
life’s work, when you take a retrospective view 
of your labors, and recur to the days now more 
than thirty-six years ago, when in the solitude of 
a primitive world, surrounded only by wild and 
inhospitable people, you planted here the tiny 
seed which, tended and nourished by your con- 
stant love, has germinated and grown until it has 
broken into the fragrant bloom of these noble 
institutions of learning that surround us, this 
grand sanctuary now nearing completion, and in 
which shall be nurtured the religious and spirit- 
ual lives of generations yet to come, how approv- 
ingly must your conscience speak to you and 
smile upon your past career. 

“We have interrupted your quiet meditations 
to tender to you these simple offerings, and as- 
sure you of our friendship and gratitude, and in 
parting we wish you many happy returns of this 
day, upon this spot where so many years ago you 
braved the hardships, the privations, the dangers 
and the solitude of the desert and the wilderness, 
to sacrifice your life in the effort to redeem a 
wild and savage race, may your days long hence- 
forth lengthened out, at last end in peace among 
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us, your constant friends, surrounded by the noble 
monuments of learning and religion which your 
piety and unselfish devotion to the cause of hu- 
manity have here erected.” 

To the above Father Schoenmakers replied: 

“My Friends: I am indeed grateful for your 
kindness and consideration. Thirty-six years ago, 
when I first settled here among the Indians, little 
did I think civilization would ever reach me, and 
that I should be spared to celebrate my jubilee 
among so many highly cultivated Christian 
friends. You have been very kind to me, and I 
have received many letters of congratulation, 
and many have called upon me during the day. 
I thank you for your kindly expressions towards 
me, and your consideration for my comfort in 
the elegant presents you have brot me, and I 
invoke a blessing upon each and every one of 
you. Good night.” 

Full fifty years a priest! 

Oh glorious record of service to God! 

Oh glorious record of service to man! 


END OF NOBLE CAREER 


“Oh, when the Master asks, on Judgment Day, 
‘Where are thy sheep, have they gone astray? 
Me thinks thou canst, in very truth say, ‘Nay, 

T have them with me, each and every one.’ 


“For could they fail, the subjects of thy care, 
Or linger prone, with such a shepard’s prayer 
In their behalf? Be written on thy bier, 

‘Its fruit is endless, tho thy work is done.” 
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“There are occasion when, humanly speaking, 
we would wish there was no such thing as death 
to terminate the earthly existence of a human 
soul. There are souls so noble, so useful and so 
beneficient that we would have them remain 
with us always that we might continue to receive 
the inspiration of their example and the fruits of 
their labors.” 


These words taken from a priestly eulogy 
might truly have been spoken of Father Schoen- 
makers. His death, on July 28, 1883, created a 
void that was not easily filled. Few men crowd 
as many deeds into one life as were performed 
by this good Priest of the plains. For years he 
was the outstanding figure among the aborigines 
of the prairies and of the whites who followed 
them. He was prompt and generous in his sup- 
port of every movement that had for it object the 
betterment of the people among whom he lives 
and labored. He never shirked a duty or passed 
a responsibility to others. Truly, in the language 
of Goldsmith, “He allured to brighter worlds and 
lead the way.” A strong character by natural en- 
dowment, he possessed all the refinements that 
are the accompaniment of supernatural graces. 
He seemed to have none of the petty weaknesses 
of the ordinary man and yet he never lost patience 
with the failings of others. He loved justice and 
hated iniquity. This was fully demonstrated in 
his treatment of the Osages as well as of the 
whites. Nevertheless he sympathized with the 
weak and the wayward and aided and encouraged 
them in their struggle against the passions of evil. 


Consideration for others dominated his entire 
life, and the virtue of charity he exemplified 
from the beginning of his career to the hour of 
his Consumation, the Chalice drained, faithfully 
to the end. Like the Good Shepard in the parable, 
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he knew his own and his own knew him for he 
moved amongst them as a father and a friend. 


The death of this good man, as the news of 
his passing was heralded across the plains to the 
whites and to the Red men who had benefitted by 
his labors, brot sadness to countless hundreds. 
This was evidenced by the messages of condolence 
received from far and near, and by the great num- 
ber present at the Requium Mass and funeral 
ceremony. A special train brot a large crowd and 
a band from Parsons. It was fitting that these 
last sad rites should be held in the old log church 
in which he had officiated for thirty-six years, 
altho its size permitted only part of those present 
to enter. It was fitting too, that Father Ponzig- 
lione, who had been his companion and adviser 
since 1851, should preach the funeral sermon. It 
was fitting too that he should be buried among 
his departed friends and parishioners and beside 
Father Bax, his earliest associate in Kansas and 
who had helped him to establish the Mission ceme- 
tery. 

C. H. Howard, a veteran newspaper writer, 
paid Father Schoenmakers this tribute: 


“Thus has left us, in the hope and assurance 
of a blessed immortality, a man singularly free 
from selfish feelings, whose life had been spent 
in seeking to do good to others at the expense of 
his own great labor and discomfort; who knew 
no enemy, as he was everybody’s friend and 
spiritual as well as temporal counsellor, and 
lived and passed to the grave at the age of three 
score and sixteen years, loved, respected, and 
everywhere honored by all classes and conditions 
of society; the rich, the poor, the humble, the ex- 
alted, by Catholic and Protestant alike, each and 
all uniting to render full tribute to the worth and 
memory of the kind friend, and untiring worker 
for the good of others.” 
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The following words, taken from “Our Tryst 
With Him,” could not have been more applicable 
had they been written especially of Father 
Schoenmakers: 


“The battle is over, the victory gained, and 
the soul is rewarded for service by the eternal 
gift of God’s vision. The body that shared the 
conflict and the weary waiting is laid tenderly 
before God’s altar, perfumed with incense, hal- 
lowed by the blessed water, and then folded way 
in mother Earth to await the fullness of the res- 
urrection. Family and friends may weep for the 
loss they suffer, but thru their tears they see the 
radiant figure of the Master, His hands overflow- 
ing with gifts. The silence of the loneliness is 
made glad with His words to their beloved: 


““T am the resurrection and the life; he that 
believeth in Me, altho dead, shall live, and every- 
one that liveth and believeth in Me, shall not die 
forever.’ ”’ 


What does Southeast Kansas owe to the 
labors of Father Schoenmakers? What do the 
Osages owe to this good man who spent the best 
years of his life striving to better their moral, 
mental and physical conditions? The answer is 
not easy. Like an echo in the forest that re- 
verberates time and time again, each time from 
a more distant point, until it can be heard no 
more, the fruits of his labors which were so 
strongly apparent a few decades ago have spread 
and spread until they cover a wide area but have 
become lost and enveloped in the progress of .the 
times. Few monuments stand to mark the path- 
way he trod; for he was a builder of men, not of 
monuments. He was not seeking self-glory, but 
rather the redemption of a race. While we may 
not be able to trace back to their proper origin, 
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many of the blessings of our day, none can gain- 
say the statement, that the world owes much of 


its culture and progress to such men as Rev. John 
Schoenmakers. S. J, 
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